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Good Rubbers 
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If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


* 
: 
AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE $ 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET | 
$ 
| 
| 


. 

These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
| 

. 


They are sold by the 






: 
7 United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 
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If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 








e 
OF Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. i" 

+ 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 Broadway, N. Y. WM. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 
“@MERICA’S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
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The Puotiine 





Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 








PA 





The Fleischmann Co. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
| APPLIANCES 
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Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in All Large Cities 





























Be _ - | 
T &S | 
WORKERS UNION | 
saan | 


union FstaM MADE IN 
a NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe | 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 

TELE | 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 

















The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. ©™\S7SS5:5 
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Automatic Weighing 
Machine Company 


Manufacturers of 


Automatic Machinery 
for 
Weighing, Packing, Seal- 
ing and Conveying 


ue 


134-140 Commerce Street 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 
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GLOBE TOBAGCO'CO: 1 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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The first brand of Union’ 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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These two products are known 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


The white lead is pure, free from 
grit, fine, easy to spread and 
absolutely uniform. 


IT IS 


Dutch Boy White 
Lead 


The linseed oil is pure, clear, care- 
fully filtered, well-settled and 
free from excessive foots. 


IT IS 


Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil 


A skilled painter can insure a 
good job by the use of 
these materials. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Electric Lamp | 
Puts the Light Where You Need It | 


Leindorf Portable $2. 00 | 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORF Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

ou one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street «: New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 














Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


» MORRISON HOTEL 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men’s Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison Morrison Annex 


Vv w | 
ee mae 2. 140 Rooms with Running Water. aeceeeee 1,00 single |} 
Two persons 3,00 * 2.00 double i} 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath 92 Rooms, with Bath 1,50 single | 
_ person $2.00 and $2.50 

wo 5 
Corner hoom with Bath 3.00 and 3.50 HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, witha | 
seating capacity of over 2,000—one of the finest and || 


One person Y 1 ’ 0 
Two Sersons 5.00 Most palatial places of its kind in the world. 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 
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, OFT silky hair, smooth, white skin, 


delicate little garments— from 
head to foot everything about a child 
says, “To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap”. 
To the mother who knows Ivory 
Soap nothing else seems quite good 
enough; nothing else seems to have 
the purity and mildness which she 
desires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory Soap 
has been associated with the most 
exacting of toilet, laundry and house- 
hold uses. Wherever cleaning tends 
to irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mildness 
and purity, it is natural to trust to 
Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 


ae 
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EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 


yy you are particular about every detail of your 
housekeeping you should not overlook this 


' 

a 

; 

a 

~ 

fact: There are certain parts of your housework : 

that cannot be done best with soap or other $ 

ordinary cleansers. This work can be done with 4 
most success and least effort only by using Star 
Naphtha Washing Powder. It is especially in- 

tended for such things as dishes, pots, pans, =} 
bathtubs, sinks, floors, steps, woodwork—wher- 

ever dirt is hard to move. For this kind of work i 

it is the only cleanser that satisfies the thousands 4 

who use it. Get a package and you will see that e 

this is so. j 

a 
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The Big Wax-Wrapped Package 


for 5 cents 
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Hotel Sutter 


7 2 | 


Ohfe | 
Hooven,Owens 
and Dontschler Headquarters of American 


Federation of Labor 


Company 1915 Convention 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


At junction of shopping and 
business districts 





HAMILTON, OHIO 
Sutter and Kearney Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 


WITH 


Leather Heel 
Seat 


Manufactured by 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


MALDEN. MASS. 
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Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


For all classes of blasting 


PLANTS: 
Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing points 
in all important consuming 
localities 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle and 
will lessen production costs. 








Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 





Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 

all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you’re a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure ‘“‘good-bye.” 

It’s a serious proposition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It’s simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know it. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directed, 
and mail it today. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
Way is open. 

You can’t afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SSS SESSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7878, SCRANTON, PA. 


e 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position, 





WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


trade, or profession before which I have marked X 
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$ St. and No. 


° . 
e City. 


° 








Bookkeeper ’ 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 


Automobile Running 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer , 
Electric Lightin 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

peruesuent Engine 

Plu = Some Fitting 


Mining Engi ne 
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State 








© Present Occupation 
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Leading the March ~~ q” AGAIN TO THE | 
of Railroad Progress 3 P aul Roa FORE 
Makes Mountain Travel Clean and Mountain 
Vistas Clear- 


Achievements in the railroad world have been manifold and splendid. In this great work 
the “St. Paul Road” since its inception has been a leader. It is particularly fitting, therefore, 
that this railway should accomplish the first extensive main line electrification in the world. 
For 440 miles from Harlowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, across the Belt, Rocky, and Bitter 
Root Mountains, this railway has electrified its main line.’ 


This colossal undertaking has claimed the attention of the nation. The giant locomotives, 
fed with the limitless energy of mountain streams, the marvel of regenerative breaking on 
down grades, the increased efficiency and economy of operation and the notable increase in 
travel delights, appeal alike to engineers, scientists and the traveling public. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 


On your next trip to the Pacific North Coast take either the all-steel ‘“OLYMPIAN” or 
“COLUMBIAN” over the great electric highway. Equipment, roadbed, scenery, and service 
all combine to make this the premier transcontinental route between Chicago, Spokane, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 


Booklets Giving Complete Information About this Electrification 
Project Free on Request 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 











THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on MAY 6 to 33, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 
represented. 


For space apply by wire to 
J. W. BINDER, or HARRY COCHRANE, 


Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 
18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 
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Recollections 
of Olden 


Of course he smiles when he thinks of the days he wasted in hard, 
backbreaking, eye straining, unnecessary filing and re-fitting. He now 
uses Saws which not only cut true to the line and run more easily 
but that hold their sharp cutting edges longer than any other Saw. 


ATRINS SAWS 


For all purposes. Made of Silver Steel. Require less fitting 
because they are more scientifically made. Then there is no risk 
in buying an ATKINS SAW because they are covered by a Money- 
Back Guarantee should they fail to give perfect satisfaction. Made 
with either the old style straight across handle or 
AtKins exclusive perfection handle, embossed. 


OUR FREE OFFER: Send us ten cents for our 32:page Carpenters’ Catalog, 
called “SAW SENSE.’’ Tells all about the complete line of Saws, Jaw 
Tools and Specialties. Also our Time Book with wage scale and 
a free gold-plated Hand Saw Watch Charm. 


E. C. ATKINS @ Co. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS, 
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AFFORD IT? 


Certainly you can! 


There isn’t a man living—no matter 
how modest his income—who can- 
not afford some sort of life insurance. 
By the same token, there isn’t a liv- 
ing man who can afford NOT to 
insure his life! 


Safety First! 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 








Factory Price Means | 








THROWING TARGETS WITH A HAND TRAP 


"T RAPSHOOTIN 


The Sport for MEN 


lf YOU want to learn how to shoot, 
become atrapshooter. Shooting clay 
targets thrown by a Du Pont Hand Trap 
is the best and surest way to learn how 
to shoot. Try it and see. 


ASK FOR HAND TRAP BOOKLET 185-S 


E.. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 
Union Label Shirts, Pajamas, 


Nightshirts, Athletic 
Underwear 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
Breakfast Sets 


We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 











Send us your mail orders for the 
best merchandise in the world, 
bearing the UNION LABEL 
We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


Ask for Our Catalogue. Endorsed by San 
'Francisco Labor Council 


EAGLESON @ CoO. 


Manufacturers and Retailers 
(for 40 years) 
"FACTORY AND STORE: 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
112-116 South Spring St. 717 K St. 











DEMAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
40x MIN 07) ZUpMIIg JauasTg 


. 


127thto 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N. 


~< 


. 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


OU can have both me- 
Y chanica Superiority 

and individualistic 
beauty when you buy a 
Winton Six. We solicit 
the personal wishes of each 
buyer and plan for him a 
car that completely repre- 
sents his exclusive prefer- 
ences. Thus every Winton 
Six car is always a delight- 
ful private possession. 
Your car belongs to YOU. 





Write for catalog today 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 

DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORK 














THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAL 


—— 
—J/~ Chocolates 
The Checotalla that at differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F, H. ROBERTS CO, . Boston, Mass. 








The New Hotel Hanover | 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


a 








Reoms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the telephone 
system, the subscriber is the dominant 
factor. His ever-growing requirements 
inspire invention, lead to endless sci- 
entific research, and make necessary 
vast improvements and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are spared 
to build up the telephone plant, to 
amplify the subscriber's power to the 
limit. 

In the Bell System you have the 
most complete mechanism in the 
world for communication. It is ani- 
mated by the broadest spirit of service, 
and you dominate and control it in the 
double capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephonecannot think and 
talk for you, but it carries your thought 
where you will. It is yours to use. 


Without the co-operation of the 
subscriber, all that has been done to 
perfect the system is useless and prop- 
er service cannot be given. For exam- 
ple, even though tens of millions were 
spent to build the Transcontinental 
Line, it is silent if the man at the 
other end fails to answer. 


The telephone is essentially demo- 
cratic; it carries the voice of the child 
and the grown-up with equal speed 
and directness. And because each 
subscriber is a dominant factor in the 
Bell System, Bell Service is the most 
democratic that could be provided for 
the American people. 

it is not only the implement of the 
individual, but it fulfills the needs of 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
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NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BROADWAY AT FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
| 


“ 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict; surrounded by over forty theatres; five minutes 
from N. Y. Central and Penna, R. R. Depots; newly 
furnished; up-to-date in every respect; 300 rooms, 


300 baths. vw $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
H. S. DUNCAN, Manager 


























United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


w 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR CONVENTION, 1914 


The Underwood Typewriter 





IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


The “Just as good as the Underwood” 

argument, advanced for the sale of 

typewriters, sums up all the proof of 
Underwood superiority. 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 








Hotel Walton 


Broad and Locust Streets - - - PHILADELPHIA 


Under New Management 
Near all Theatres, Shops, Railway Stations, 
Street car lines and points of interest 
350 well-furnished rooms 
Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 up $2 up 
EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 


EUROPEAN PLaN 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


1916 
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Voluntary Insurance vs. Compulsory 
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Scientific Management and Labor—Concluded 
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On the Crest of the Wave ‘ 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <> 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

THirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the corrvention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. . 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firta—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official montily 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIAL INSURANCE VS. 
COMPULSORY 


SHALL THE TOILERS SURRENDER THEIR FREEDOM FOR 
A FEW CRUMBS? 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


ON. MEYER LONDON, Representative in Congress from the city of 

H New York, introduced in the House of Representatives a joint resolution 

which had for its purpose the appointment by Congress of a commis- 

sion to prepare a plan for the establishment of a national insurance fund and for 
the mitigation of sickness, invalidity and unemployment. 

Although the resolution was nominally for the purpose of securing an 
investigation into the subject of social insurance, yet the terms of the resolu- 
tion were so drawn as to make it obligatory upon the commission to report 
a plan for the establishment and maintenance of a national insurance fund and 
to report to Congress plans and recommendations for the relief of unemploy- 
ment by the “regularization” of industry, by the employment of labor in 
the reclamation of arid lands, reforestation, the exploitation of the natural 
resources contained in the public lands of the United States, and on work 
connected with the prevention of floods and inundations, the reclamation of 
swamp lands, the building of public roads, canals, and similar public under- 
takings; for the establishment of industries and their maintenance by the 
government of the United States. 

From the terms of the resolution it was apparent that the investigation 
was for the purpose of reporting predetermined findings, and that the com- 
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mission would haye no right to exercise their own judgment and discretion 
in the matter of reporting plans for the alleviation of existing industrial 


wrongs. 

A hearing was had on the resolution April 6. At this hearing actuaries, 
men and women interested in social problems from a professional standpoint 
were present, and urged the adoption of the resolution. These persons spoke 
in accord with what evidently was a well arranged program, each dealing 
with a particular phase of the problem to which the witness had given special 
study. It was very significant that the list of speakers contained no repre- 


sentative of the wage-earners. 

At the close of the hearing, the President of the American Federation of 
Labor was asked if he wished to be heard. He made the following statement: 

I am not here representing myself alone. I am not representing my own 
views alone, although I would not represent any views that were not consistent 
with my own. If the great rank and file of the organized labor movement of 
America should express views or should make a declaration inconsistent with 
my own convictions, I should lay aside the responsibilities and representative 
position that I occupy and permit the rank and file to choose one who could 
and would express the views entertained by them; but, acting as I do, believing 
as I do, that being the executive officer of the organized labor movement of 
America and acting in a representative capacity, I should like to know and 
hear the exact position taken by Mr. London in the various preambles and 
resolutions he has introduced. At some convenient time, if the committee 
is agreeable, after Mr. London has presented his position, I would be very 
glad to state what I believe to be the position of the organized labor movement 
of America. 

I can say now, that when that opportunity is afforded me, I shall 
decidedly dissent from many of the expressions that have been uttered before 
this committee today. 

The hearing on April 11 lasted from 10 A. M. to6 P. M. It was of 
great interest and significance because a fundamental pinciple was under 
discussion. The resolution introduced by Representative London proposed 
to reverse the fundamental principles underlying American institutions and 
to substitute for voluntary institutions those of a compulsory nature. 

The working people of the United States have always regarded with 
justifiable suspicion any effort to establish compulsion or to extend the domain 
of compulsory authority. 

The trade union movement has resisted all efforts to limit the freedom 
and the activity of the organized labor movement by the intervention of 
governmental agents in industrial relations. 

The position that has always been maintained by the organized labor 
movement of America was brought out in the hearing of April 11. 

Because there is a persistent, concerted attempt on the part of certain 
associations and individuals to urge the adoption of compulsory social in- 
surance, both by the federal government and by state governments, the 
hearing of April 11 is published in this issue in part, and will be continued 
in other issues for the information of those who will have to deal with this 
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same qtiestion, which has been injected into the discussions of many state 
legislatures. 

Mr. Gompers: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Ever since the incep- 
tion of the trade union movement, both in the United States and in every 
other civilized} country on the face of the globe, these trade unions 
have concerned themselves with some form of social insurance. As a matter 
of fact, the guilds of old had three primary purposes: First, the pride of 
trade; second, the right of domicile, and assistance for journeymen; and, 
third, what is known as benevolent assistance. After the evolution from the 
guild to the trades unions, the trades unions had no legal standing before the 
courts or the government. They started with a movement to secure or to 
provide for the membership of these early trades unions benefits in case of 
sickness and unemployment. It is due to the last fact that many early 
trades unions were known as benevolent societies, coming under the British 
Act of “Friendly Societies.” It was later in the history of the trades unions 


that they assumed the position of protecting the interests of the membership 
by providing for benefits in cases of strikes or lockouts, etc., etc., commonly 


, 


known under the term ‘‘trades disputes.’ 

As to what these trades unions have done in the form of social insurance, 
I shall be in a position to give only a very brief and meager resume when I 
reach that point. 

Addressing myself first to the resolution under consideration, I should 
say that if its purpose were an investigation into the subject of social insur- 
ance, I should find myself in absolute accord with it. Inasmuch as it is not 
primarily a resolution for an investigation of social insurance, but rather the 
enunciation of certain claims, statements, and plans, nearly all of them con- 
tradictory to each other, and inasmuch as it undertakes to commit the com- 
mission, which the resolution proposes to create, to a species of speculative 
theories, I say that although favoring and earnestly trusting that the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House of Representatives will report favorably to 
the House, and that the Congress will adopt some measure for an investiga- 
tion of the subject of social insurance, I am decidedly opposed to the resolu- 
tion as introduced by Mr. London. Yesterday afternoon was the first time 
I was able to get away from my other work and duties to devote a little time 
to the making of memoranda upon which I desire to base my statement to 
this committee today. During the course of yesterday afternoon I dictated 
and had written out a proposed bill which I shall, with your consent, read to 
the committee, and which I trust may be accepted by the committee as a 
substitute for the resolution offered by Mr. London. 


A BILL 

To create a commission to inquire into the subject of unemployment, of disability and 
of sickness of wage-earners of the United States and to what extent the government of the 
United States can aid, financially and otherwise, in the mitigation thereof by voluntary social 
insurance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress, assembled, That a commission is hereby created, to be known and called the 
Commission on Social Insurance. Said commission shall be composed of five persons, to be 
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appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two of whom shall be employers of labor, and two of whom shall be representatives 
of organized labor, the Secretary of Labor to be the fifth member of the commission and 
chairman thereof. It shall be within the power of the Secretary of Labor to select a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor to act in his stead in any hearing or investigation in 
which the Secretary himself may be unable to participate, and said representative shall 
have full power to act in the name of the Secretary of Labor, but the position of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, as the fifth member and as Chairman of the Commission shall in nowise be 
impaired, and in the report, findings and recommendations of the Commission he, his name 
and title shall be appended to the report. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the Commission to inquire into the causes of unemploy- 
ment, such as the character of existing seasonal industries, the changes in methods and 
processes of production, disability, invalidity and sickness, and what the government of the 
United States can do to alleviate these conditions; to inquire into the subject of systems of 
insurance now in vogue to meet unemployment, invalidity and sickness, and to what extent 
the government of the United States may aid in the establishment of a federal insurance 
system of which the wage-earners of the United States may avail themselves. The Com- 
mission shall also inquire into the subject of the establishment by the several states of 
financial and other aid for a voluntary system of insurance against unemployment, invalidity 
and sickness of wage-earners within the states. 

Sec. 2. The members of this Commission shall receive a compensation of $15 per diem 
during the life of the Commission, and shall be paid actual travelling and other necessary 
expenses while going to or returning from any place which the requirements of their duties 
shall direct them. 

Sec. 3. The Commission is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittees of the commis- 
sion duly appointed, to hold sittings and public hearings anywhere in the United States; 
to send for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon and compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and to compel testimony; to employ such secretaries, experts, stenogra- 
phers, and other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which said 
commission is created; and to rent such offices, to purchase such stationery and other sup- 
plies, and to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which the commission is created; and to authorize its members or its employes 
to travel in or outside the United States on the business of the commission. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall also prepare and report upon the following: 

1. Shall the government of the United States create a fund to contribute toward in- 
surance against (a2) unemployment; (5) invalidity; (c) sickness? 

2. If the Commission shall recommend that such a fund shall be instituted by the 
government of the United States, the amount of said fund to meet the obligations to carry 
out the plan recommended. 

3. The Commission shall also inquire into and report the regulations that would be 
necessary in the successful administration of such unemployment, invalidity and sickness 
insurance, if established, and what rights the wage-earners now have which must be 
minimized or regulated in order to be entitled to the benefits of the insurance. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Commission to submit and to report through the 
President of the United States to Congress such recommendations for the relief of unemploy- 
ment by the voluntary regulation of industry both by employers and wage-earners; by the 
employment of workers in the reclamation of arid lands, reforestation, and the utilization 
of the natural resources contained in the publiclands of the United States, on the work 
connected with the prevention of floods and inundations, the reclamation of swamp lands, 
the building of public roads, canals and similar public undertakings. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall report to the President of the United States and through 
him to Congress its findings and recommendations not later than two years from the date 
of the appointment of this commission. At the expiration of two years from the appoint- 
ment of this commission this act shall cease to exist and the life, power and authority of 
the commission cease with it unless the Congress of the United States shall extend this 
act and the life of the Commission beyond the terms therein set forth. 
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Sec. 7. That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, for the use of the commission 
for the period of two years from the date of the appointment of the commission provided 
that no portion of this money shall be paid except upon the order of said Commission, 
signed by the Chairman thereof. Provided, that the commission shall expend not to exceed 
$5,000 per annum for the employment of experts at such rate of compensation as may be 
fixed by the Commission but no other person employed hereunder by the commission, ex- 
cept stenographers temporarily employed for the purpose of taking testimony, shall be paid 
compensation at a rate in excess of $3,000 per annum. 

Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act be 
and they are hereby repealed. 


Because of what I have already said, and because of the tentative bill 
which I have suggested to the committee as a substitute for the London Reso- 
lution, I think it is not necessary for me to add many words to the one bare, 
convincing statement that I am earnestly in favor of an investigation of the 
subject of social insurance. To inquire into a subject is one thing, but to 
commit the American government, and particularly a committee of wage- 
earners of this country, to declarations such as are contained in the London 
Resolution, in its preambles and provisions, is quite another thing. 

I doubt if there is any question with which the government of the United 
States could concern itself with greater advantage than to ascertain the facts 
and to learn what exists, what can be done, what should be done, and what 
should not be done. ; 

Perhaps, if Mr. London’s Joint Resolution was before this committee 
and its adoption urged as a matter of investigation, I might have appeared 
before you and asked the indulgence of this committee to suggest changes in 
the resolution, and without further ado try to prevail upon the committee 
to report the resolution with suggested changes and amendments, for the 
favorable consideration of Congress. But, sirs, on last Thursday, in this 
committee room there was enacted a drama or a farce of such a tragical or 
ludicrous character that I can not permit myself to remain silent, or to let 
the matter go without protest. 

It may be interesting for the committee to know that just prior to the 
opening of this hearing last Thursday the author of the resolution, Mr. Lon- 
don, came to me and asked what I thought of the resolution. My answer was 
substantially that that question might have been asked me with a great 
deal more propriety before the resolution was introduced rather than after its 
introduction, that what opinion I had of the resolution would depend upon 
what was brought out before the committee, and that I preferred to tell the 
committee my opinion. 

Mr. London is a Representative in Congress from one of the districts of 
New York. I counted it a duty, as well as the right thing to do, to give some 
little support to the candidacy of Mr. London for Congressional honors. 

Mr. London: For Congressional work, Mr.-Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers: It all depends upon the point of view. I am willing to say 
that I was in hopes that it would be for service in the interest of the rights, 
the welfare, the justice and the freedom of the great wage-earning masses 
of America. I found that there was not one trade unionist who was invited 
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to participate in this hearing—not one. Were it not either for my coming 
upon this resolution by pure accident, or my having been informed through 
the alertness of the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor that this bill was introduced, I would not have known of it at all. 

One after the other the author of the resolution, Mr. London, called the 
names of professors, insurance actuaries, research workers and commissioners; 
and each in turn gave his or her judgment of the bugs that they had studied 
microscopically. Everyone seemed to know his part and to speak his lines 
and everyone seemed to know the lines of the other members of the theatrical 
or farcical production. 

Speaking with all due respect of the high ideals, the noble purposes, and 
the altruism of the witnesses, there was presented to this committee a produc- 
tion which, in the slang of the theatrical profession, would be called the 
work of ‘‘scientific hamfatters.”’ 

I have heard time and again and have read time and again of the declara- 
tions of socialists here and there who have made pronunciamentos on a par 
with those made by Dr. Rubinow at the meeting here last Thursday, but not 
in twenty years have I heard any man who held the credentials of the Socialist 
party of America or of the Socialist party of any other country on the face of 
the globe, make the declarations, in his official representative capacity, that 
Dr. Rubinow made at the meeting last week. If Dr. Rubinow had represented 
himself only, I should be content to leave the matter as he presented it, 
unanswered and unchallenged, because on sober second thought, all the 
people would understand that the conditions of life carry with them a refuta- 
tion of Dr. Rubinow’s statement. 

I have not the record before me and which I think is unavailable at the 
present time, so I shall have to depend entirely upon my memory, but I 
think that apart from possible verbal inaccuracy, I can repeat, in substance, 
what Dr. Rubinow said. He said that in the last twelve years the cost of 
living, the cost of the necessaries of life, has increased by 15 per cent greater 
than the increase in wages, and that despite trades union activities the net 
result is that the condition of the working people today is worse than it was 
ten or twelve years ago. If I have incorrectly quoted Dr. Rubinow in any 
essential, I stand ready to be corrected. Dr. Rubinow is present, and after 
waiting about a minute— 

Dr. Rubinow: I did not assume I had any right to interrupt you in 
the course of your remarks. 

Mr. Keating: It will not be in order for the Doctor to interrupt at this time. 
Under the procedure adopted by the committee, witnesses are not to be 
interrupted until they have finished their remarks. 

Mr. Gompers: I yield to anything that the committee may decide in 
that respect. I asked the question whether I have correctly or incorrectly 
quoted Dr. Rubinow. I simply wanted to know whether I had quoted him 
correctly in regard to the essential points, for upon the essential accuracy 
of the quotation will depend very largely what I shall have to say. 

First, let me call attention to the fact that these are not facts. They 
simply have their basis in a peculiar and speculative theory called by the 
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possessors philosophy, but which might better be termed sophistry. From 
the viewpoint of these super-speculative theorists, when facts do not conform 
to the theory, it is so much the worse for the facts. 

In the New Review magazine of November 15, 1915, only about four or 
five months ago, there appeared an article written by Dr. Rubinow, under 
the caption, ““A Socialist Remedy for Unemployment.” In that article he 
said: ‘““I'welve years ago, when I began to preach social insurance, I was a 
man with a new idea in this country.” Then follow some stars showing the 
omission of matter that does not pertain to what I desire to submit to you 
and the article goes on: 

“After. all, social ills and bodily ills have only one true remedy, although it is not 
always known in time, and if we socialists are at all right, these remedies must be in line 
with our philosophy.” 

In other words, the Socialists, or the professoriat of the Socialist party, 
start out with a theory and then proceed to distort facts in order to try to 
prove it. 

It is not uninteresting to note this fact, that there appeared in the New 
York Call, of November, 1913, one of the official journals of the Socialist 
party, this statement by Dr. Rubinow: “The theory of increasing misery 
has been gradually abandoned by the Socialist movement.” 

Of course, it is not necessary at all for a man to be consistent in order 
to be intelligent, but it does seem that when a professor, a doctor, a phil- 


osopher undertakes to set down a dictum, that dictum can not be right in 
one article and wrong in another; it can not be one way today and another 
way the following day. The fact of the matter is that that which Dr. Rubinow, 
as a representative of the Socialist party, has set forth, has been abandoned 
by even every intelligent Socialist in the whole civilized world. 

You will notice that Dr. Rubinow, in the extract which I have read 
from his New Review article of November 15, 1915, said that twelve years 


ago, when he began to preach social insurance, he was a man with a new idea 
in this country. 

Before Mr. London leaves, I want to say something about him. You will 
recall that, in an aside, the author of this resolution, Mr. London, said at the 
last meeting, in regard to the resolution, that it was a wise man who intro 
duced it. 

Mr. London: That is not a part of the record, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers: Mr. London may make remarks which were intended to 
be in the record but which, when they were resented later, he found convenient 
not to put into the record. Now, I propose to put them in the record in my 
time. The fact of the matter is this: You can not say one thing in a public 
meeting in my presence, and then allow it to escape from the official record. 

Mr. London: All right, then. I insist that Iam a wise man. Let it go into 
the record. 

Mr. Gompers: It appears that when Dr. Rubinow mentions his own name 
or Mr. London refers to himself, they always take off their hats as a matter 
of reverence and respect for themselves. 

In the last twelve years the conditions of the working people in the matter 
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of wages, hours, conditions of employment, safety while at work—in fact, 
all conditions that make for a better life—have improved more than they 
have during any other period or among any other people in the history of 
the world. I say this despite the spirit of disappointment I feel because of 
the seemingly slow progress made. There is just resentment against conditions 
that deny to the workers the best possible opportunities of work andlife, 
and out of that spirit of resentment there is a movement of men and women 
who are pressing home upon employers and society the greater rights and the 
greater opportunities to which the toilers of America are entitled. But be- 
cause of this impatient and resentful spirit of trades unionists, I can not 
permit to go unchallenged the attempt that has been made in the name of 
the Socialist party of America to aim a death blow at the trades union move- 
ment. That, after all, is the main purpose of the whole seance of last Thursday. 

If, through the trades unions of America and their activities, as well as 
the activities of the rank and file of these organizations, there has come this 
alleged condition of deterioration, as the result of twelve years’ hard work, 
of sacrifice, of struggle, of hunger and of heroism, then this movement has 
been a failure. If men and women and children have gone hungry in further- 
ance of their rights and their interests; if men have challenged the courts at 
the peril of their liberties; if men, mistaken as they have been at times, have 
taken human life, as they did in California; if men have undertaken foolishly, 
mistakenly, but seriously and heroically, from their point of view, to do what 
they could in furtherance of what they believe to be trade union activities, 
to protect and promote the rights and interests of Labor, and it all has resulted 
in a deteriorating condition during that period of time, then the movement is 
a failure. 

I say again, then the movement is a failure, and the life of more than 
fifty years which I have given to the labor movement and to the trade 
union movement in order to help my fellows organize and to press upon em- 
ployers and upon society the rights to which they are entitled, has been 
misspent; and the A. F. of L., in existence for thirty-six years, has done worse 
than waste its time. 

The organization of trade unions extending over more than three-quarters 
of a century has been in vain, and the organization of the railway men has 
been a failure, if the statement of Dr. Rubinow is true. 

It is not true; it does not need a professor or a doctor to show that it is 
not true. Go to the homes of the workers; go to the men and women who work, 
not only with their heads, but with their hands, and ask them as to these 
conditions; ask them whether they are fifteen per cent worse off now than 
they were ten or twelve years ago, or twenty years ago, or thirty years ago. 
They will answer you not in well-rounded sentences, perhaps, but they will 
know. They will know! 

The truth is that due to present abnormal conditions prices have risen, 
and are now abnormally high. You can not use this last year as a criterion, 
because everything -has been disarranged; the international commerce of 
the world has been disarranged and disorganized. At this moment compari- 
sons are not fair either to one side or the other of any controversy. Disre- 
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garding this period of disorganization, the prices of the essentials have gone 
downward since 1870. The fact of the matter is that we have so far enlarged 
our conception of what we call the necessaries of life during the past thirty 
years that there is no way to compare the standard of life of the worker of the 
past with the life of the worker today. Hours of labor have been shortened, 
working conditions have been improved, and there is a growing tendency 
towards safety and sanitation. The increase in wages alone has been of 
tremendous importance. 

Perhaps I can do no better than to refer to a statement made by Surgeon- 
General Gorgas last week. In an address delivered before the Consumers’ 
League of Washington, D. C., by Major-General W. C. Gorgas, Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, he said: 


“The disappearance of yellow fever and malaria was due to special measures of 
mosquito destruction. But what later caused the marked decrease in all other diseases? 

“We know that mosquito destruction could have had little effect on these diseases- 
We found we had on the Isthmus another disease breeder, worse by far than either the 
yellow fever or malarial mosquito; namely, poverty. 

“Qur increase of wages tended to alleviate this poverty, and I am satisfied that as 
to this measure the increase of wages yields a greater part of our success in general sanita- 
tion, outside of malaria and yellow fever. 

“T wish this great sanitary measure—increase of wages—could be universally adopted. 
I am aware that it is impossible to be done in the United States by edict of government, 
as it was done at Panama, but I believe it could be done even more effectually by other 


methods.” 

In an address last summer General Gorgas said: 

“Add to the labor of man’s wages from $1.25 to $2.50 a day, and you will lengthen 
the average American thread of life by thirteen years at least. 

“The rich are over-eating. The poor are under-eating. Both are contributing to short 
lives. But where over-eating shortens the life of one person in one hundred, under-eating 
shortens the life of ninety-nine. If we are to lengthen the average life, you must pay atten- 
tion to the poor man.” 

In other words, General Gorgas declares, as the result of his investigation, 
large experience and ripe judgment, that there is no measure so potent to abolish 
poverty as an increase in wages. 

That is the point. No movement, no remedy, is so potent to prolong 
life, and to give help to the individual, and to remove poverty, as increases 
in wages. Where are all these professional microscopic examiners on this ques- 
tion of the poverty of the working people? Are they looking to increase 
the wages of the workers? They have made no such attempts. The only 
movement—the trade union movement—that undertakes to address itself 
and to devote its entire attention to the question of wages, hours and condi- 
tions of employment incurs their savage attack. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a copy of a report made by 
the President of the Cigarmakers’ International Union of America to the 
last convention of that organization, held in Baltimore in 1912. In that report 
President Perkins gives data of that organization for a period of twenty- 
seven years, and he gives the figures and tables showing the average length of 
life of the membership of the Cigarmakers’ International Union of America 
from the first period when accurate data cold be obtained up to the last 
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month before the convention. And let me say that these data are obtained 
something like this: Each local unit is required to make its monthly reports 
to the international union headquarters, now located in Chicago. ‘Those 
reports are made to the headquarters; and if a member should die in the in- 
terim of a month, the report must be made to the international headquarters, 
accompanied by the death certificate of the member who died, the certificate 
of the attending physician, and the accompanying certificate of the Board of 
Health on Vital Statistics; the age of the deceased is given, and the cause 
of death, etc., etc. 

Throughout the entire jurisdiction of that organization, covering the 
territory of North America, there can be no collusion. These reports are sent 
into the office of that international union. The data are tabulated, and the 
average length of life for a period of a year is made, and then so on, year 
after year, and as a result of the introduction of the eight-hour workday in 
the trade, the increase in wages secured by our union, the better conditions 
wrung from unwilling employers, there has resulted an average increase in 
the longevity of the members of our organization of more than fifteen years. 
The thread of life of the members of that industry has been lengthened out 
more than fifteen years. 

Not alone that, but since that time, on account of the improved economic 
conditions, the members of the organization and of the trade have been enabled 
to give their wives more time, more leisure, more opportunity, more food 
and better homes, so that the average length of life of the wives of the mem- 
bers of that organization has been increased more than fourteen years. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, furnish the stenographer with a copy of the re- 
ports bearing upon this subject for incorporation in the record? 

Mr. Keating: Without objection, the witness will be permitted to insert 
it at this point in his remarks or at the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. Gompers: In 1888 the average length of lives of the members was 
31 years, 4 months and 20 days. 

In 1890 the total age of 212 deceased members was reported as 7,943 years, 
making an average of 37 years and 6 months at time of death. 

In 1900 the total age of 339 deceased members was reported as 14,762 
years, making an average of 43 years and 6 months at time of death. 

In 1910 the total age of 588 deceased members was reported as 29,362 
years, making an average of 49 years and 10 months at time of death. 

In 1911 the total age of 622 deceased members was reported as 31,209 
years, making an average of 50 years and 1 month at time of death. 

This shows an increase in the average length of the lives of members of 
18 years, 8 months a1d 10 days since 1888, or a period of 23 years. 

In 1890 the aver. ge age of the members’ wives and mothers who died 
was 38 years. 

In 1911 the average age of the members’ wives and mothers who died 
was 48 years. 

This shows an increase of 10 years in the length of lives of the wives and 
mothers of the members in a period of 21 years. 

I have not had an opportunity to ascertain accurate figures and data of 
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the other organizations, the other international and national unions of 
America, but I say this to you, gentlemen, with a knowledge of the responsi- 
bility that is carried with the statement, that the other organizations of labor, 
the other trade unions, can show as good, or nearly as good, and in some in- 
stances better results than I have quoted to you from this Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America. 

There has been, and is now, no force or group of people in the United 
States of America that have done so much—or even concerns itself, except 
academically—with this fundamental problem of protecting and conserving 
the lives and the rights and the health and the interests and the liberty and 
the freedom of the workers, as the much misunderstood and misrepresented 
trade union movement. It does not lay claim in its preambles or pronuncia- 
mentos to the ideals for which it stands. It does not engage, and is not en- 
gaged in vote-catching. It cares less for votes than for an addition of 10 cents 
an hour to the wages, and the further purpose of what that increase means 
in the lives of the workers. It is more concerned in securing a reduction in the 
hours of labor of an hour a day than it is in the election of a President, much 
as we are interested in that. 

Addressing myself to the resolution of Mr. London, I want to call your 
attention to this statement. In the third ‘‘whereas’’ he says something 
about the employment of “millions of children.”” Men and women of the 
labor movement take pride in the fact that they have done something toward 
the mitigation of the evil of child labor, and we are very seriously engaged in 
an effort to secure the enactment of a bill now before Congress, so that so far 
as the power of Congress can go, the products of the labor of children at least 
under a certain age shall not be transported from one state into another, 
and that if a state is so backward and ignorant and selfish as to employ children 
of young and tender years in the making of profits, we will let them sell their 
stuff within that state. Then those states will soon remove the evil within 
their own jurisdiction. 

But I can not bring myself to believe—is there any data to prove that 
there is anything like millions of children at work; and I say this despite any 
statement which may be made upon the authority of any other association 
of academicians and theorists. 

In the preamble on page 2—that would be the fourth preamble—Mr. 
London has there, ‘whereas the methods heretofore employed to mitigate 
the evils’’ which he enumerates, have tended only to degrade the unemployed 
into the unemployable, etc. You will observe he thereby criticises all the 
methods heretofore employed to mitigate these evils, and, consequently, in- 
cludes every trade union effort to alleviate and mitigate the evils of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. London: Why do you try to say these things? I am so good-natured 
and kind toward the unions that I do not see why you ‘say those things. 
Where do you find in the resolution an attack upon trade unions? 

Mr. Gompers: I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that I have asked 
that Mr. London state his position. 

Mr. London: I shall not interrupt any more. 
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Mr. Gompers: I do not regard it as an unwarranted interruption, on the 
contrary, I welcome it. I will say that on last Thursday I suggested that 
Mr. London first explain what was in his mind in regard to his joint resolu- 
tien, and then I might have an opportunity of speaking, not only upon the 
resolution itself, but upon Mr. London’s explanation of it. He declined to 
act upon that suggestion. I am not at fault if he refuses to explain, and, there- 
fore, am compelled to rely upon the language of the resolutions. 

Now, he says “whereas the methods heretofore employed to mitigate 
the evil of unemployment,” such as spasmodic relief work, public and private 
charities, etc., have only tended to degrade. I am perfectly willing, if the 
chair consents 

Mr. Keating (Interposing). Well, the chair would prefer that you ad- 
hered to the rules of the committee and permitted Mr. London to ask questions 
at the conclusion of your direct statement. 

Mr. Gompers: I will say again that ‘“‘whereas the methods heretofore 
employed a 

Mr. London (Interposing) : Such as—— 

Mr. Gompers: Wait a moment. 

Mr. Keating: The witness will not be interrupted. We will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions at the conclusion of his statement. 

Mr. Gompers: ‘“To mitigate the evil,” etc., etc., and then suggests relief 
methods. If Mr. London had said “whereas some of the methods heretofore 
employed to mitigate the evils,” and then said ‘“‘such as ” and so on, he 
would have made his meaning clear, if he did not intend to say what he did. 
I take it he did not intend to say those things. I do not think he intended it 
as a trade union attack. 

I want to call your attention to this fact, that during the periods of 
industrial stagnation or reaction, it is a common practice among workers, 
and particularly among union men and women, to go to an employer and 
say, ‘““Rather than you let a quarter or a half of our fellow-workers out, divide 
the work up among us.’’ I am sure that, of course, is not to be condemned. 

Your attention is called to this fact, and it is something that has not yet been 
brought fully to your attention. When the panic of 1907 started there was a 
movement mooted in the journals and newspapers, either controlled or owned 
by employers and other big corporations, intimating to the workers that they 
would have to submit to reductions in wages, due to the then on-coming 
period of stagnation. The A. F. of L. sent forth its ringing cry to the toilers 
of America. Paraphrasing the old couplet, 

“It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have lived at all,” 


the workers resolved that “‘we will resist any reduction of wages,” for— 


“It is better to resist and lose 
Than not to resist at all.” 


That declaration went ringing throughout America. The great employers 
of labor sat up and took notice; and no less a personage and controller of 
finance of his day than the late J. Pierpont Morgan came out in an interview 
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declaring that the interests with which he was associated would not attempt 
to reduce wages. So the declaration went ringing throughout the country, 
and the A. F. of L. performed a great service for the people of the United 
States in preventing the deterioration threatened against them by making 
the industrial crisis prolonged and more acute. But that fact is not interesting 
to our scientists, our philosophers, our microscopic examiners, and our sociolo- 
gists. 

In section 3 of Mr. London’s proposition or joint resolution, he says “‘it 
shall be the duty of the commission to prepare a detailed plan for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a national insurance fund’’—not to inquire into 
and to report and for Congress to enact, but “‘it shall be the duty of the com- 
mission to prepare a detailed plan for the establishment and maintenance of 
a national insurance fund.” And then, in the next line, line two, “out of which 
workers who shall be in need may be aided when involuntarily out of employ- 
ment;”’ that is, somebody is to determine when the workers shall be in need— 
somebody. In other words, then, it is a matter like kisses which go by favor; 
and when the political kisses are most profuse the aid may be most generous. 
How far that will go and can go and can be made to go in the establishment of 
a powerful autocracy is better left for the imagination. 

But I was particularly interested, when Mr. London asked Commissioner 
Royal Meeker the question, last Thursday, while Mr. Meeker was here—I 
am relying entirely upon my memory as to the verbal phrasing of the question 
—and said, ‘“Mr. Commissioner, wouldn’t you- think that if the standard of 
wages were not paid, that that would constitute involuntary unemployment?” 

Mr. London: You are mistaken, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers: I think when there is a question, not of veracity, but a 
question of understanding what the question or answer was, an interruption 
will be permitted. 

Mr. Keating: Yes; under the circumstances. 

Mr. Gompers: I will ask to have Mr. London state the question as he 
remembers it. 

Mr. London: As I remember it, it was this: I tried to draw a distinction 
between strikes which are the result of an attempt of an employer to reduce 
standards of employment. That class of strikes and the unemployment caused 
by,;such strikes was characterized as involuntary unemployment. In other 
words, where a man gets $5 a day and strikes in order to obtain $6, testimony 
that $5 is a sufficient sum to support him adequately, the man getting $5, as 
I say, and asking for $6, and strikes because he can not get it, his unemploy- 
ment is not involuntary, but is voluntary; but when a man gets a sum which 
is not sufficient to enable the employe to live on, or is merely sufficient for 
that purpose, and the employer attempts to reduce his wage below the 
minimum necessary to live on, I look upon such a strike and the unemploy- 
ment caused by such a strike as involuntary unemployment. That may not 
be the official distinction, but my mind has been working on these things, and I 
am justified in making these distinctions. That is the question I addressed 
to Mr. Meeker. 

Mr. Gompers: The question of a man getting $5 a day and striking for $6. 
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Mr. London: Yes, and testimony that $5 is the standard and is enough 
to live on. 

Mr. Gompers: I do not know anything of such a limit. You may have 
such a limit. I have no limit. I have no limit in the demands of workers 
upon society. 

In essence, the question as I stated it was accurate. The question as to 
how such standards may be threatened is not essential. In his question 
Congressman London has arbitrarily set as an example a man receiving $5 
a day and striking for $6. But how about the man or woman to whom 
Congressman London referred, who is working for a mere pittance, and strikes 
for an increase from $1.25 or $1.50 a day? 

Mr. London: I would class that as involuntary unemployment. 

Mr. Gompers: There you are. It is a question of standards. It is a 
question of discrimination. It is a question of administration. And let 


me say this to you, when the poorest paid of the workers make a 


protest against deterioration of their conditions—as a _ rule—others, 
like the Pharisees of old, express their sympathy and walk by on the 
other side. It is the militant man and woman who fight for their rights, 
who are heard, and who are given support and aid to victory. It is the labor 
movement, the men and the women of the labor movement, who must help 
the poorest; and the explanation given by Mr. London as to his position does 
no great credit to his understanding of this subject, because if men have 
established a standard of life as a result of their organization and their work 
and experience requiring $5 a day for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families, the question if they strike for a dollar more, knowing and 
believing that the employment and the conditions in the industry warrant 
it, they are as much justified in making that demand as the men who have 
been working for along time for $1.25 or $1.50 a day. It is a question of 
principle. 

Mr. London would like to have the $5 a day workman wait until the 
$1.50 workers are brought up to the level of $5 a day. They will not do it. 
They are not molded in that form. They are human beings. They have 
their aspirations and their hopes. They want better hours and conditions 
of labor and better wages. And the higher they are the greater will be their 
demand. The independence and the intelligence that have been developed 
in their character and make-up demand for them the better conditions for 
which they are contending. 

The whole scheme, the whole fault, the whole philosophy, represented 
by Dr. Rubinow officially before this committee and by Mr. London as a 
representative of his political party, contemplate not individual development, 
not opportunity for initiative, for voluntary action, but regulation by the 
state. These people want to have laws enacted to make the other people 
conform to their concepts and tecipes out of number. 

Who is going to determine what is involuntary unemployment? I 
venture to say that if the record is searched you will find that Mr. London 
was not so sure in his mind as to what it ought to be, and Commissioner 
Meeker, Professor of Princeton, was equally wobbly and non-committal. 
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I am speaking for the A.F. of L. and I think that if there ever was an 
organization of workers for which a central body could speak with authority, 
itis the A. F. of L. It represents the best thought and the highest hopes of 
nearly every wage-earner of America, for, whether the workers be organized 
or unorganized, it is to us they come and it is to them we go in order that 
we may help them to protect and to promote their rights and their interests. 

Section 3 of Mr. London’s proposition provides that the commission 
shall prepare and recommend schedules of benefits. It shall prepare and 
recommend rules and regulations—rules and regulations—rules and regula- 
tions. That is the order of society as contemplated in the philosophy of—if 
I may use that sacred term of our friends—the Socialists—regulation of every 
man’s and every woman’s every step, the regulation of the government, the 
regulation of its commissions and its officers. 

I am heart-sore, ill and sad when any, the least of my fellows, is hurt in 
any way. I am so constituted that I scarcely would hurt anyone even in 
self-defense. And sore and saddened as I am by the illness, the killing and 
maiming of so many of my fellow-workers, I would rather see that go on for 
years and years, minimized and mitigated by the organized labor movement 
than give up one jot of the freedom of the workers to strive and struggle for 
their own emancipation through their own efforts. 

It has been a constant struggle of the workers through the ages, to get 
the tentacles of governmental agencies from off the throats of the workers 
and to break the gyves from off their wrists. Here comes along a movement 
of men and women, many of them good, whole-souled, true, noble, many of 
them but led by sophistry as to the causes of the ills and as to the hopes for 
a better life, and willing to rivet the masses of labor to the juggernaut of 
government. ‘The A. F. of L. has been attacked and ridiculed as no other 
organization on the face of the earth, and just by these people—not all, but 
officially and severally by nearly all of them. But why? Because the Ameri- 
can trade union movement, the A. F. of L., refused to yield to any group 
one inch of the field of activity in the interests of the working people. 
The advocates of government regulation may fight for it, but they will find 
a stout contender against them in each human activity. They have been 
unable to control the American trade union movement, and that is the 
great sum-total of our offense. 

The A. F. of L. and the American trade union movement is the most 
effective militant, beneficent labor movement, freer from governmental 
interference, influence, or control, than any other labor movement in the 
whole world. It is because we are a labor movement, pure and simple, 
per se, a movement of wage-earners, for wage-earners, by wage-earners, 
that we incur the flippant, and sometimes the serious attacks and criticisms 
and subtle antagonism of the Socialist movement. 

Section 4 of the resolution provides that it shall be the duty of the com- 
mission to submit a report and recommendations for the relief of unemploy- 
ment by the “regularization of industry.” In other words, the Government 
has to regulate industry and, ergo, regulate the work of the toilers. “It 
shall be the duty,of the commission,” etc., “to submit a report, plans, and 
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recommendations for undertaking and establishing industries which are to 
be maintained by the Government of the United States.” I do not know that 
it is necessary that I should take any of the time of this committee to discuss 
this subject. 

There was a remark made here—I do not know by whom, but inasmuch 
as those who appeared last Thursday appeared all in favor of the resolution, 
I will mention it. There was some criticism made of the workmen’s compen- 
sation bill, which was rejected by the organization of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. I believe they made a mistake in the course pursued by one or two 
of the Brotherhoods. I have done my share to try to bring the Brother- 
hoods to my point of view; but I hold that, inasmuch as the act concerned 
them primarily, they have the right to determine what is best for them. 
They have the right to make a mistake, and it is better that they make a 
mistake against their own interests than that they accept the course that 
you propose, according to which they would not even be given a chance to 
make a mistake. That is the difference between autocracy and democracy, 
the difference between an autocratic form of government and a democratic 
form of government. A democratic form of government implies that the 
people rule. As the people are, some of them, ignorant, and some are jealous 
of their rights, in developing strength of character and altruism, democracy 
may make mistakes; but it is better that democracy should make a mistake 
and then rectify it as time goes on, than to have an autocratic form of govern- 
ment, to have an autocrat with all the wisdom of King Solomon or any other 
autocrat. 

There is scarcely an international—although in saying this, I may be 
saying it out of sequential order, as I have not arranged my statement or my 
memorandum in such way that it will necessarily be sequential, depending 
upon my own experience and understanding to clothe my views with the words 
best adapted for them—there is scarcely an international union that has not 
provided some form of insurance against sickness, against invalidity, against 
unemployment, tool insurance in many of them, traveling benefits, going 
from place to place in search of employment, railroad fare and enough for 
meals and lodging, old-age pensions and annuities. I can not give you the 
figures just now. 

I have just been handed this memorandum. The International Typo- 
graphical Union, over sixty years old, with a membership in 1915 of 59,100 
has a pension roll of over 1,342 for members over sixty years of age. The 
pension was established in 1908. The International Typographical Union 
established a union printers’ home twenty years ago out in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. There are now 184 inmates. The pension or superannuation 
provided by the International Typographical Union runs from about $5 
to $8 a week. The Railroad Brotherhoods—engineers, firemen, trainmen and 
conductors—have also interesting provisions. May I ask in my time for a 
gentleman to say a few words and give the figures in reference to these 
benefits? 

Mr. Keating: Yes, without objection. 

Mr. Gompers: Benefits are paid in accordance with the wages earned. 
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If the wages are low, the benefit necessarily.must be low. Dues are neces- 
sarily low. 

The organizations of labor have expended millions upon millions of 
dollars in protecting and insuring the members of the organizations. And let 
me say this: I know of not one organization of labor in America, not one bona 
fide trade union, which does not use much of its funds and most of its voluntary 
contributions, from the members, to help members of unorganized labor, or 
unskilled. We go to the unskilled laborers and bring them the message of hope- 
fulness and protection, notwithstanding the attacks of Congressman London 
in the House of Representatives upon the trade unions and upon the labor 
leaders of America. 

I have here some correspondence between Mr. Royal Meeker, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, and Mr. James Sullivan, 
upon the subject of conditions of labor, wages, prices, etc., and ask that it 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Keating: Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record.* 

Mr. Gompers: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not recall who it was at the last 
meeting, but one of the witnesses mentioned the fact that in considering 
social insurance the subject of wages is not to be taken into consideration or 
not to be considered. That is an open question. Every student knows, 
every man and workman knows that upon his wages, hours of labor, and 
conditions of employment depend what kind of a life is going to be led by 
the worker and the influence upon his life and health and work, and the kind 
of insurance he requires. 

No one has taken into consideration what has been done and is being 
done in the United States through voluntary efforts for insurance. I think 
I may say this, that I do not want you for a moment to believe that I am 
a supporter of these private insurance companies. I am not. I have tried 
to live a fairly consistent life, so consistent that I have not one solitary cent 
of insurance in any concern, outside of $550, for which I am insured in the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union. I have not one cent of insurance. In- 
ducements have been offered for me to become insured in certain companies, 
but I have consistently refused. I am a living protest against the graft 
and dishonesty of many of our insurance companies. As a matter of fact, 
one of the reasons why we refused to issue commissions or to organize the 
solicitors of these companies is because we feared that a man may come with 
a union card to the back door of some poor family’s house, where the wife 
is a loyal woman, whose husband is a loyal union man, to solicit her for 
insurance, and that, being such wife of a loyal union man, she will insure 
with the solicitor, saying, ““Here is a good union man, and I will patronize 
him as a union man.” 

I have incurred the bitter hostility of these insurance companies because 
I have refused to issue commissions to their solicitors and agents or because 
I have been in opposition to granting them charters to organize as unions under 
the American Federation of Labor. So I have no use for these things. I 


*The correspondence will be published in a future issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.—Ed. 
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should prefer that the Government of the United States, so far as it has the 
power, or the government of the states, if they have the power, handle 
insurance, 

"In speaking of the federal government and the state governments, I 
want to say that I recognize the twilight zone between the claims of rights 
and jurisdiction of the federal government and the states. That does not 
have to be pointed out to me. So far as duality of government can go in 
the establishment of insurance funds in which workers may insure and get 
the full benefit of honest administration with the least possible expense and 
the absence of corruption of funds and graft, I am in favor of it. It would 
be practically a mutual insurance under the authority of the government, 
mutual insurance based upon the voluntary action of the men and women 
of the labor world. We will see to it. It may take us longer than it would 
take them, but we demand the right to decide our course. 

We have fought for the liberty of the workers to organize, and we are 
grateful to the people of the United States, to the men of the Congress of 
the United States and to the President of the United States for two things, 
particularly. You defeated legislation inimical to the eight-hour law or 
eight-hour workday. You passed some legislation of practical interest to the 
#vage-earners. You will, I hope, enact the convict labor bill, which would 
regulate the transportation of the products of convict labor in interstate 
commerce. You will, I hope, enact the child labor law—the regulation or 
prohibition of child labor in interstate commerce. But all those things 
amount to nothing in comparison with the two bills you enacted into law—one 
in 1915, March 4, signed by the President on that day, and the other law, 
passed by Congress and signed by the President of the United States, October 
15, 1914. ‘The first named one of those two I have mentioned, enacted last, 
is the Seaman’s bill, which gave the right and opportunity to seamen to be 
free and to own themselves, and the other, the labor provisions of the Clayton 
law, in which the Congress of the United States has declared “that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” We have an 
opportunity for freedom, for the exercise of our normal natural activities. 
We ask you to give us an opportunity to work and exercise this liberty and 
these activities, that we may work out our own salvation. , 

Emancipation of the working class depends upon the working class 
itself. But it would seem as exemplified in other things and by the pro- 
ponents of this joint resolution, that the working class has nothing to do with 
it! This resolution ignores the working class absolutely. Simply because 
I happened to be here, Congressman London did me the courtesy—I have 
always been courteous to him, and he has always been courteous to me—to 
ask me whether I wanted to be heafd here. That is usually done. You 
want to make the subject of our remarks a target for your antdg- 
onism. - 

Mr. London: Can you at this moment try to refresh your memory, 
whether you received a letter dated the 20th day of March, 1916, a copy of 
which I am handing you (handing letter to witness) ? 
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Mr. Gompers: I think I did, sir. Because this letter has been brought 

in here, let me say that it is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 
“Mr. SAMUEL GompERsS, President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR Mr. GomPERS: May I obtain from you, for use in the hearing on the 
enclosed resolution reported to the Labor Committee of the House on April 6th, a copy of 
your letter which was read at the recent hearing at Albany on the bill creating a ‘Social 
Insurance Commission?’ 

“Dr. Rubinow, who will lead the discussion of my resolution here, suggested that your 
letter would be valuable. He attended the Albany hearings. 

“Thanking you in anticipation of the courtesy, and welcoming any suggestions 
which you may care to make on this measure, I am, 

“Sincerely and loyally yours, 
MEYER LONDON.” 


Mr. London: That was three weeks before the hearing. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; and asking for any suggestions I might make. 
A letter was sent to you and your request was complied with. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I dissent strongly from the statement 
made by Dr. Rubinow that the Socialist party speaks for all the workers of 
America. If there be any man or woman who speaks for the workers, I 
think it can be truly stated that they are in the central labor unions and the 
state federations and the international unions and in the American Federation 
conventions and, in the interim of conventions, in the Executive Council of 
the Federation. 

May I say this, that Dr. Frederick Howe, who has written a book dealing 
with social insurance, in making contradistinctions as to the systems in vogue 
in the United States and Germany, makes this very significant: remark: 

$“‘Germany has so strengthened the state as to have devitalized the individual.” 


~ There is a difference as to concepts of forms of government, concepts of 
what is best as to the make-up of a people, the character of the people and 
the government which is established over them or which they establish. 
I believe in that class of American citizens who believe in the vitality of the 
individual, in the vitality of the people as against a strong centralized govern- 
ment, a “‘socialized’’ government. The American Federation of Labor, with 
the trade union movement of America, is a living embodiment of that thought 
of democracy and of that concept of government. We still believe in our 
movement, that governments are instituted among men for the good of the 
people and whenever governments become subversive of the good of the 
people they should be overthrown. 

We believe in the democracy and the vitalization of the people, of the 
man, rather than in the socialization and the strengthening of the govern- 
ments. There has never yet been in the history of the whole world a govern- 
ment, called by any name, that did not, when the opportunity came, exercise 
injustice and tyranny. Government in itself is the implication of that fact, 
and it is the vitality and the democracy of the citizenship of the country that 
challenge and correct injustice and tyranny in the government. 

Mr. Keating: May I suggest, Mr. Gompers, that if it is convenient for 
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you, the committee will take a recess until two o’clock. You have been on 
the stand three hours, and I dare say you would like a little rest. 
Mr. Gompers: It does not bother me a bit. I am accustomed to work 


until I feel that I could fly. 
(Whereupon a recess was taken until two o’clock P. M. of the same day.) 


After Recess 

The hearing was resumed at two o’clock P. M., pursuant to the taking 
of recess. 

Statement of Mr. Samuel Gompers— Continued 

Mr. Keating: The subcommittee will be in order. Mr. Gompers you may 
resume. 

Mr. Gompers: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: During my statement in the 
morning session I attributed to Dr. Rubinow a statement which, during the 
recess, he said I was mistaken in attributing to him. The statement was 
somewhat as follows: He claimed or said the Socialist party represented all 
the working people. Now, I am not going to set up my memory against 
his upon that point. If he says he did not sayit I shall accept his word and, 
in so far as that utterance is concerned, I withdraw it. The record, I take it, 
will show what was said and if not by him then by someone else. I can not 
imagine that the remark was not made and that my memory should be so 
treasonable as to lead me entirely astray. At any rate, in so far as Dr. 
Rubinow is concerned, I shall assume that he did not make the statement. 

It has been suggested to me also that I have addressed myself before this 
committee more to the criticism of the Socialists and Socialist party than I 
have to the provisions of the resolution. A friend of mine who overheard the 
statement, said, “Well, probably it is due to the fact that there is little or 
nothing in the resolution.”” However, I think I have addressed myself to 
the resolution, have made my criticisms of it and declared that it was our 
desire to have an investigation regarding the subjects of unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and occupational diseases. I have submitted a draft 
of a bill for the consideration of the committee as a substitute for Mr. London’s 
resolution. So I think there is little, if anything, that I have left unsaid 
upon the subject of an inquiry. Representing the American Federation of 
Labor and speaking in its name, I prefer that an investigation should be had 
of the subjects. 

As a matter of fact, I think the investigation of the question of unemploy- 
ment is big enough in itself; that there ought to be a special commission to 
give that special subject a hearing without having it tied up with the question 
of sickness, invalidity, occupational diseases and old age pensions. It is a 
tremendously big subject, but inasmuch as the thought has been that it might 
be grouped as one of the duties of a single commission, I have fallen in line 
with that thought and have submitted the draft of a substitute bill which I 
trust may receive the favorable consideration of the committee. I am not 
wedded to that and am not desirous that the exact wording should be followed; 
I am not self-opinionated in those things which I deem non-essentials, but 
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as to those matters about which*I have strong convictions, of course, no one 
can expect me to depart or deviate from them. I want the investigation; I 
want the facts, and such suggestions and recommendations as a commission 
can properly report. 

But the question is as to whether I was justified in my criticism of the 
attitude before this committee of the Socialists and the Socialist party rep- 
resentative. If, for instance, I had interjected it I think that criticism of me 
would have been justified, but the fact is this, that several of the gentlemen 
who appeared before this committee swallowed the resolution as a whole, 
hook, line and sinker, and one gentleman appeared as the official representa- 
tive of the Socialist party of America. A gentleman said to me during the 
recess that a chance remark made by Dr. Rubinow ought not to be taken as 
an official utterance, and I said this in reply and I want to repeat it here: 
The fact is that Dr. Rubinow came here as the official representative of the 
Socialist party ; in addition to that he had a prepared paper and read it before 
this committee. In the prepared paper was the statement to which I took 
exception. Later, when interrogated by a member of the committee, 
Dr. Rubinow repeated the statement and quoted from his book; he submitted 
fourteen or fifteen pages of printed matter which, at his request and by the 
authority of the committee, were made part of the record. 

The statement to which I took exception, and which I now emphasize, 
was a subtle blow at the life and vitals of the trade union movement and 
trade union activity. If, as Dr. Rubinow’s charge implies, trade union 
work has brought about but this one condition, that wages have not kept 
pace with the cost of living; if, despite trade union activity in the past twelve 
years, there is 15 per cent less of purchasing power of the necessaries of life, 
then the whole work of the trade union movement is wrong and must of 
necessity be a failure. So far as I am concerned I will say this, that if I be- 
lieved that to be a fact I would not give my time and my life to trade union 
work and I would not advise any man or woman to join a trade union. If 
the condition of the workers is worse than it was twelve years ago, as I say, 
our cause has been a failure. 

But let me call your attention to this which, perhaps, no one will dis- 
pute, or not many will dispute, that the immigration is a great contributor 
to unemployment in the United States. I do not mean immigration as it has 
come to the United States within the past year because of the war or titantic 
struggle going on in Europe, but as it has gone on for fifteen or twenty years, 
until it has reached a figure of nearly a million and a quarter a year. It is 
true that industrial and financial crises as they come have a very great in- 
fluence in creating unemployment. It is true that in seasonal occupations 
unemployment occurs; it is true that by reason of changing processes of pro- 
duction unemployment follows, but it is equally true that because of practi- 
cally unrestricted immigration—by which a million and a quarter have come 
to our shores—the unemployment of the workers in America has increased. 
And yet, while the author of the resolution, Mr. London, will try to minimize 
the conditions or causes of unemployment which I have mentioned, he will 
vote and work to defeat legislation to restrict immigration. I would not 
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want to build a Chinese wall around the United States, but I do believe that 
those who are here should have the first consideration. All that we have is here 
and all that we hope to have is here. Our loved ones living, our sacred dead 
and those who are to follow are here. It is the fundamental duty of man to 
see to it that the best interests of the people who are here and those who are 
to follow us here shall be conserved. How could that be accomplished even 
if we had a social insurance system such as is proposed or a compulsory social 
insurance system and the gates of America were thrown open to the world? - 
I can imagine, with this wonderful El Dorado here, a great stream of workers 
from all the countries of the world coming to the United States. 

Then the labor organizations and the labor leaders, if you please, of which 
I may count myself one, are the subjects of criticism because they are so 
ignorant, because they are so shortsighted, because they do not know and 
because they aim to secure the improvement of the conditions of the workers 
of a given trade, calling, or industry. Because we do that we are subjected 
to this criticism by the author of this resolution. Oh, the inconsistency of it 
wanting to have social insurance for the unemployed and the unemployment 
caused by all of the things I have enumerated. 

Yet the author of the resolution for compulsory social insurance uses every 
power at his command to criticise trade unions; he reserves his right to revise 
his impassioned address and in his leisure and calm moments indulges him- 
self in attacks upon and criticisms of the trade unions and leaders of the labor 
movement of America. If I had interjected the thing, I say, I would be 
subject to just criticism and rebuke, but there were here about one dozen 
witnesses at the last meeting, and six or seven of them were avowedly and 
openly socialists, and attacking and criticising the fundamentals of the trade 
union movement in its work. 

I can not and will not take advantage of the courtesy of the committee 
in going into the subject too long, but I want to call attention to the fact that 
at the Seattle Convention of the A. F. of L. the question of the investiga- 
tion of social insurance was endorsed. The Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L. made a recommendation upon the subject to the convention. At the last 
convention of the A. F. of L., held in San Francisco in November, 1915, a 
committee for the investigation of unemployment was authorized by the 
convention and appointed by me. 

I would like to have the opportunity, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, to submit, if I can obtain them within a reasonable time, 
some figures and data relative to the organizations which provide for social 
insurance for their membership and what they have done. In regard to that I 
will try to condense it as much as possible; it may be helpful and I am sure it 
will not hurt any one, and from it no one will dissent. It will be a statement 
of what has been done. 

Mr. Keating: I am sure the committee will be very glad to have the data. 

Mr. Gompers: Now, just one word or two and I shall be done. The trade 
union movement of the A. F. of L. is a movement of the wage-workers. It 
has about 2,000 volunteer organizers who go through their respective vicinities 
and districts and help bring the gospel of the rights of labor and humanity 
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to the toliers; to preach the necessity and the duty to organize and by associated 
effort to secure improvements to which they are entitled and for the assertion 
of the rights to which they are entitled. The wage-earners are told that they 
should make common cause with the labor movement and that the American 
labor movement will be helpful to them in every way within its power and 
will do everything it can to organize for and secure those rights. Whether the 
toilers are skilled laborers or unskilled workers or migratory or stationary 
workers is immaterial. 

If we do not do more than we do it is simply because we have not the 
means with which to do it. You might offer a man a million-dollar mansion 
or farm for $100,000 but if he has not that sum he can not buy it. If there is 
a field in which to organize a million or two million more workers today, 
and we have not the means with which to go to the men and women of labor 
and try to bring the gospel of truth, duty, responsibility, rights and justice 
to them, that ought not to subject us to criticism and attack as being ignorant 
and as having failed in our duty. Ours is the organization of the poor. We have 
no annuities; we have no grants; we have no subventions; we are not made 
the residuary legatees of millions and foundations, and one of the causes of it 
is this: The men who possess means, and large means, know that social uplifters 
may promise the millennium in the sweet bye-and-bye which is not expensive 
to these multimillionaires, but they know that with the workers in the trade 
union movement, fighting for higher wages, and shorter hours and better 
conditions, they lose a part of their profit and graft; that as a result of more 
thorough organization all of that which goes to these corporations and multi- 
millionaires now will go into the pockets and into the homes of the workers: 
The multimillionaires desire to avoid anything which will seem to further 
that. They know to whom to give their money for their work. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has just sent out a circular—it was to be re- 
leased for the morning papers of yesterday—in which he shows what he has 
done for the erection of churches of all kinds, Catholic and Protestant; he 
will give to a Mohammedan church, if necessary; he will do anything except 
pay decent wages; he will suborn anything and everything and subsidize any- 
thing and everything to avoid getting off the backs of the working people and 
giving them a chance to organize into a bona fide trade union. He has de- 
clared he will spend his last dollar to fight the establishment of a bona fide 
trade union. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other employers recognize the 
difference between a movement for fundamental reform and the advocates of 
a theory. We are the organization of the working people, the poor, and it is 
wrong to attribute to us ignorance or refusal to work and to fight for the poor 
devil who can not fight for himself or to say that we refuse to go or fail to go 
into the ranks of the masses of unorganized to a greater extent because we 
do not wish to go, is more than unfair. To say, as has often been said and 
charged, that we have no interest in the unskilled workers or migratory 
workers is as big a libel and as criminal a libel as was ever invented and coined 
and expressed against any body of men and women. ‘There is not a dollar 
received in the coffers of our unions; there is not a cent received by the A. F. of 
L., but what is spent in the work of organizing, agitating and educating the 
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workers and to protect and promote their interests. There is always an 
endeavor to establish a common policy and a common polity for increasing 


numbers of workers. 

I repeat, if I had interjected the thing into this discussion I ought to 
have been rebuked, and the rebuke would have been just. ‘But sitting here 
and listening to the diatribes, to the attacks and to the criticisms, subtle and 
open, directed against the work of the trade union movement I would be 
treasonable to my associates, to the great constituency which has honored 
me by their choice of me as their executive head and spokesman and I would 


be untrue to my own conscience and the judgment and convictions of a life- 
time, if I did not resent the attacks. 

Now, let me sum up inafew words. The American trade union move- 
ment stands for higher wages now and not in the sweet bye-and-bye; for a 
shorter workday; for greater safety in health, in life and limb; for better 
sanitary conditions of the workshop and the home, and for a better home now 
and not in the promised land; for the life and opportunity of the children in 
the school room, the home, the playground and the sunshine, now; for a 
better life, better work, better working conditions and better opportunities 
for the cultivation of the best that is in us, and all things that go to make up 
a better life for the workers. 

That is the work of the American trade union movement. I realize as 
much as does any man living it has shortcomings. Out of my 66 years I 
was for 26 years working at my trade and was a wage-earner and I have not 
risen from the wage-earners or above them; I am of them, heart and soul and 
fibre and makeup; I am a part and parcel of them, feeling the same pangs and 
feeling the same wrongs. I am anxious to fight for them and with them. [| 
have four children; they are working men; I have some grandchildren, some 
of them old enough to work and who are wage-earners. I belong to a family 
of proletarians, if I may use that term. There are now four living generations, 
my father and I and my oldest son and his daughter; four living generations 
and all in good standing in trade unions. I want to prove true to that history, 
We do not want to get out of the wage-workers’ life and we are not going to. 

The wage-earners want such assistance as can be given by anybody and 
everybody, but I give warning here and now, as I have felt impelled to do 
elsewhere, that the incubuses on the labor movement of America must quit; 
that the barnacles on the labor movement must quit or there is something 
going to drop and drop hard. We want peace; we are willing to accept the 
cooperation, support and sympathetic assistance that anybody and everybody 
can give, but any group of people, however well intentioned, that undertakes 
to dominate the lives, liberty and freedom of the workers of America are 
going to be fought and fought with the same degree of intensity as any other 
element in society that undertakes to impose its will on the workers. 

What the trade union movement has done for the betterment of the 
workers of America no people can tear away. There are some things which 
are axiomatic and need no proof. One is that the sun shines despite awnings 
parasols and the like; water runs down hill in spite of all impediments; lightning 
strikes in spite of lightning rods to divert the electricity into the ground, and 
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just so with the trade union movement, which has burned itself into the hearts 
and gratitude of the workers of America. If you want any proof of it go to 
Youngstown; if you want any proof of it go to the street car men of this city; 
if you want any proof of it go anywhere you will, and you will find that there 
has been engraved on the hearts and minds of the workers a new found liberty 
and a new found freedom which they never even conceived before, and in 
addition there has been a contribution in the form of better wages, better 
hours and better conditions of employment brought into the lives of the 
workers and their homes. 

We want the investigation made, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, as to social insurance, but we ask that when you recommend an 
investigation of social insurance it shall be with the understanding that the 
rights of the workers and the freedom secured by the workers shall not be 
frittered away by a patch upon our social system and that under that patch 
there shall be a germ that shall devitalize the American citizenship and take 
away from them the vital principles of freedom of action in the exercise of 
their normal activities and their higher and best concept of human welfare, 
combined with freedom. That is the attitude of the American Labor move- 
ment as best I can express it. As you may have noticed, I have been com- 
pelled to rely upon memoranda which I have made, but I have presented my 
position in a way that I trust may commend itself to your favorable con- 
sideration and action. 


I thank the Committee for its courtesy. 


(To be Continued) 





EARTH IS ENOUGH 


The men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough! 

We need no other stones to build 
The Temple of the Unfulfilled— 

No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 

No other cedar for the beam 


And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the paths of every day— 
Here on the common human way 

Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 


To build Eternity in time! 


— Edwin Markham. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


By Joun P. Frey 


Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


{Centinued from last issue.] 


Over-speeding 


NE of the strongly defended claims of 
“scientific management” is that it 
prevents the workers from being over- 

speeded. Mr. F. W. Taylor held that: 

‘ ‘Scientific management’ seeks to eliminate over- 
stimulation, over-speeding, and nervous and physical 
exhaustion of the workers: 

By substituting exact knowledge based upon a 
careful study of men and machines for guess work in 
the setting of the task, and the determination of the 
hours and other conditions of work. 

By eliminating thus the need for the employment 
of pace-makers. 

By transferring from the workers to the manage- 
ment responsibility for contriving the best methods 
of work. 

By removing from each worker responsibility for 
the work of others, and for the instruction of be- 
ginners and helpers. 

By maintaining the best conditions for perform- 
ing the work through furnishing the best tools and 
materials at the proper time and place. 

By training the workers in the most economical 
and the easiest method of performing operations. 

By standardizing equipment and performance. 

By instituting rational rest periods and modes of 
recreation during working hours. 

By surrounding the workers with the safest and 
most sanitary shop environments.” 


As found in practice, ‘scientific manage- 
ment”’ presented a wide range of conditions 
from which to draw conclusions as to the 
claim that under this system over-speeding 
is prevented. 

In no instance was it found that the 
philosophy of the shorter workday had in- 
fluenced any efficiency engineer or em- 
ployer to reduce the hours of labor, while 
one of the leaders of ‘‘scientific management” 
informed us that the workers could be em- 
ployed ten or twelve hours per day without 
any physical injury resulting. 

In one or two plants systematic efforts 
had been made to prevent over-speeding, 
workers were edvised not co endeavor to 
accomplish more than the task, and in one 
instance as a deterrent, workers were 
penalized through a sharp reduction in the 
sum allowed for the completion of the job. 
In general, however, the workers were en- 
couraged to beat the task through both the 
employer’s policy and the foreman’s efforts 
to secure their bonus, the winning of which 


depended upon the workers achieving the 
tasks. , 

Reference to what appears under the head 
of ‘Time and Motion Studies’ will indicate 
the unscientific, irregular character of much 
of the task setting, and the various influences 
which animate the task setter while en- 
gaged in his work. The reward received for 
reducing the cost of production, the em- 
ployers’ desire for speedy results, the tempta- 
tion to make a better record than some other 
efficiency engineer or task setter, these 
and other motives operate to set the tasks 
so high that over-exertion is necessary to 
accomplish them in many instances. 

Nowhere was it found that fatigue studies 
had been made, which would be of value. 
In fact, no scientific study has yet been made 
of the subject of fatigue, or of the workers’ 
long-time efficiency, and as no compre- 
hensive studies of human fatigue have been 
made by scientists, there is no data upon 
the subject which would warrant any one’s 
speaking upon it with authority. But even 
if there were, the important questions would 
be the manner in which the knowledge of 
the subject would be applied to the workers 
and the degree to which it would safeguard 
them from over-strain. Upon this subject 
the Hoxie report says: 

“A much more definite issue is brought up by 
Mr. Taylor’s claim that ‘scientific management’ 
guards the workers against over-speeding and ex- 
haustion through careful studies of fatigue and the 
setting of the task on the basis of a large number of 
performances by men of different capacities and with 
due and scientific allowance for the human factor 
and legitimate delays. It has been pointed out 
already in the discussion of time study that tasks are 
set in all sorts of ways, with reference to the men 
chosen and the number of performances timed. 
There is no general rule. And it was also demon- 
strated that no scientific method had been developed 
for the making of human allowances, and that these 
are sometimes very liberal, but sometimes also 
unduly curtailed. It must be admitted on the other 
hand that ‘scientific management’ can and often 
does go far through the study of machihery and the 
careful observation of the on-going process of pro- 
duction toward the establishment of proper allow- 
ance for legitimate delays, not connected directly 
with the human factor. When we come, however, 
to the matter of fatigue studies, and their connec- 
tion with speeding and exhaustion, Mr. Taylor’s 
claim seems to break down completely. No actual 
fatigue studies were found taking place in the shops, 
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and the time study men employed, who should be 
charged with such studies, seemed, in general, to 
be quite indifferent or quite ignorant in regard to this 
whole matter. Fatigue studies apparently are not 
made when the tasks are set, and, if afterwards com- 
plaint is made, the classical method of dealing with 
the subject is to ‘demonstrate’ to the worker that 
the task can be done in the time set. Efforts to dis- 
cover from ‘scientific management’ experts proper 
methods for studying fatigue brought out only vague 
replies. Were it not for certain examples cited in 
‘scientific management’ texts, there would seem to 
be no ground for crediting it with any scientific 
aspirations in this connection. This does not mean 
that no attention to fatigue is given in ‘scientific 
management’ shops. Cases were found where the 
health and energy of the workers were carefully 
observed and attempts were made to adapt the work 
to their condition, but the methods employed were 
the rough and ready ones of common sense obser- 
vation.” 

While it is true that some efficiency engi- 
neers and employers have taken the element 
of fatigue into consideration with the object 
of preventing the worker’s over-exertion, it 
is equally as true that others aim to develop 
a system which will spur the workers to 
their limit. The speed competition attitude 
on the workers’ part is developed through 
many clever methods. In one plant the 
workers were divided into small groups, each 
group having a high post near it upon which 
two large signs were hung, one showing the 
number of pieces the group must finish 
during the day to complete their task and 
the other the degree of progress they had 
made. These signs were so prominent that 
the workers in one group could see the 
figures upon all of the other signposts in the 
room. From time to time the speed bosses 
went from group to group, counting up the 
finished pieces, and then posting the total 
finished work, so that the several groups 
could race with each other, or, what really 
was the case, realize that they were pitted 
against each other. It is but natural to 
anticipate that under this method the several 
foremen would vie with each other and en- 
deavor to have the workers under them the 
speediest, for the resulting favor from the 
office which this would bring. One efficiency 
expert was quite frank upon this phase of 
the subject, and in writing about the atmos- 
phere of speeding up which had developed, 
he said, with reference to a molder working 
under his system: 

“This same man asked to be told a day before 
the pattern went out of the sand, so that he and his 
gang could put up a record that no other gang 


could touch.” 
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One instance showing the extent to which 
“efficiency experts’’ can develop methcds of 
speeding the workers up to their physical 
and netvous limit made a permanent im- 
pression upon the investigators. 

The plant employed the usual forms of 
time and motion study for the determination 
of what the task should be, and the workers 
were paid a bonus if they accomplished the 
task. For example, if the time set upon a 
task was one hour, the worker, if he finished 
the job in an hour, was credited with an 
hour and a quarter’s pay, based upon his 
hourly wage rate ; so that if this was 20 cents, 
he would receive 25 cents for the hour’s 
work. 

This bonus was not considered sufficient 
to properly assist and stimulate the workers, 
so the foreman was also paid a bonus, this 
being based upon the number of workers 
under his charge who earned their full bonus. 
For the foreman’s efficiency to reach 100 
per cent it would be necessary for every 
worker in his gang to earn their bonus every 
hour of the working day. It was, therefore, 
to the foreman’s interest to do all that lay in 
his power to see that every worker accom- 
plished the task which had been set. 

However, this was but a part of the 
scheme or system which aimed to get all 
of the work possible out of the workers, for 
another factor entered largely into the plan. 
The time study man and task setter was 
also paid a bonus which was based upon 
the number of workers who failed to make 
their tasks, the task setter’s efficiency reach- 
ing 100 per cent only when every worker 
in a group failed to finish their jobs in the 
time set for the accomplishment of their 
tasks. The time study man was, therefore, 
paid a bonus to set the tasks so high that 
the workers could rarely, if ever, accomplish 
them, while the foreman was paid a bonus 
based upon the number of workers who 
could be prevailed upon to finish their jobs 
within the time set. 

Under this system there were no rest 
periods or other provisions which would pre- 
vent the workers from being speeded up to 
their limit, but instead it became a contest 
between the time study man and the fore- 
man, the one depending for his extra wages 
upon setting the time so short for the finish- 
ing of the task that the workers could not 
make it, and the other only receiving his 
bonus when he succeeded in having the 
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workers accomplish these tasks. It was a 
clear case of playing both ends against the 
middle, the middle in this case being the 
unfortunate worker. 

In theory ‘‘scientific management” would 
protect the worker from over-exertion; in 
such an instance as the one just referred to 
the practical application of the system de- 
liberately and with human ingeniousness 
aimed to secure the worker’s last ounce of 
energy. 

Even where the system did not aim to 
drive the workers to extreme exertion there 
was frequently a total absence of any pro- 
vision to allow the workers a rest or breath- 
ing spell. In one plant the workers had re- 
quested that they be allowed rest periods, 
and this had been denied. Some of the 
workers, desiring rest periods, had hurried up 
their work so that a few minutes of rest 
would be secured between tasks. The firm 
had notified the workers that this practice 
must cease, but the workers had persisted 
and their determination was so evident that 
they were finally allowed to take rest 


moments. In this plant, which was operated 
by a man of high ideals in many ways, a con- 


dition was found in one department where, 
because of gang production, and the interrup- 
tion in the gang process caused when one 
worker stopped, the women workers were 
practically unable to attend to human 
necessities during working hours. It is but 
fair to say that the general manager would 
not have tolerated the existence of such a 
condition had he known of it, for at heart 
he was a humanitarian. However, one of 
the very serious defects of ‘“‘scientific 
management”’ is that it does not keep the 
manager informed of much that affects the 
workers, their rights, their welfare, and their 
desires. 

Cumulative evidence was acquired during 
the investigation to prove Labor’s conten- 
tion that “‘scientific management”’ in opera- 
tion tends to speed up, that in many in- 
stances workers under this system have been 
speeded up to their physical limit, and that 
as applied by many it is intended to accom- 
plish this result. 

Industrial Democracy 

The controversy which centers about 
time study, task setting and the methods of 
payment employed by “‘scientific manage- 
ment” is perhaps of secondary importance 
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to the attitude of “‘scientific management 
towards industrial democracy and its re- 
lation to the workers. 

Mr. Taylor has claimed that: 

“ ‘Scientific management’ is the essence of indus- 
trial democracy. It substitutes the rule of law for 
arbitrary decisions of foremen, employers and the 
unions and treats each worker as an independent 
personality; it transfers to the workers the tradi- 
tional craft knowledge which is being lost and de- 
stroyed under current industrial methods; lessens 
the rigors of shop discipline; promotes a friendly 
feeling and relation between the management and 
the men, and among the workers of a shop or group; 
it gives a voice to both parties—to the workers in the 
end equal voice with the employer—and substitutes 
joint obedience to fact and laws for obedience to 
personal authority. No such democracy has ever 
existed in industries before. 

Every protest of every workman must be handled 
by those on the management side and the right or 
wrong of the complaint must be settled, not by the 
opinion of either of the management or the work- 
men, but by the great code of laws which have been 
developed and which must satisfy both sides; both 
can refer only to the arbitrament of science and 
fact. ‘Scientific management’ thus makes collective 
bargainings and trades unionism unnecessary as a 
means of protection to the workers, but it welcomes 
the cooperation of unionism.” 


Organized labor has declared that ‘‘scien- 
tific management”’ is essentially autocratic, 
a reversion to industrial autocracy which 
forces the workers to depend upon the em- 
ployer’s conception of fairness and justice 
and limits the democratic safeguards of the 
workers, that it tends to gather up and to 
transfer to the management all the tradi- 
tional knowledge, the judgment and the skill 
of the workers, and monopolizes their initia- 
tive and skill in connection with work; that 
it ordinarily allows the workmen no voice 
in hiring or discharging, the setting of the 
task, the determination of the wages or the 
general conditions of employment; that it 
greatly intensifies unnecessary managerial 
dictation and discipline; tends to prevent 
the presentation and denies the adequate 
consideration of grievances and tends to 
increase the number of shop offenses and 
the amount of docking and fining; it intro- 
duces the spirit of mutual suspicion and con- 
test among the men and thus destroys the 
solidarity and cooperative spirit of the 
group; it has refused to deal with the workers 
except as individuals; it is incompatible 
with and destructive to unionism; it destroys 
all the protective rules established by 
unionism; and, finally, it is incompatible 
with and destructive to collective bargaining. 
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Industrial democracy, as we understand 
it, is that condition in the industries which 
icknowledges and accepts the right of Labor 
to a collective voice in determining what 
the terms of employment shall be, and the 
conditions under which labor is to be per- 
formed. It gives practical application to the 
principle that government in the shop, like 
government in the nation, should be by the 
consent of the governed. 

It has not been my purpose to discuss the 
theory of “‘scientific management” as ex- 
pounded by its leaders, but rather to call 
ittention to the conditions affecting Labor 
which were found to exist in plants where 
‘scientific management”’ had been installed. 
It is essential, however, that attention should 
be called to industrial democracy as it is 
apparently understood and defined by those 
who apply the principles of “scientific 
management,” for, unless this is done, it 
would be impossible to understand the 
attitude which “‘scientific management”’ has 
assumed towards Labor. 

Mr. Taylor has held that the relations be- 
tween employers and workers are governed 
by a fundamental harmony of interests. 
Assuming this to be true and that perfect 
equality of interests exists between them, 
complete democracy in all of their relations 
is to be secured by setting aside the em- 
ployer’s personal authority, and the arbi- 
trary rules and regulations of the workers, 
with all of the machinery for negotiations 
and the enforcements of decisions created 
by both, and substituting at all times the 
impersonal dictates of natural law and fact. 
It is the democracy of science as applied to 
industry. All that is necessary to realize 
this is to have in the shop a corps of scientists 
to determine and declare to employers and 
workers the objective scientific facts. 

“If,” as the Hoxie report says, “‘Mr. 
Taylor’s original assumption is correct, and 
if all industrial matters touching the rela- 
tions of employers and workmen have been 
or can be reduced to a purely scientific basis 
his conception of industrial democracy is 
valid, and if it is adhered to by scientific 
managers generally, the worker has no need 
of unions, union machinery or collective 
bargaining to. voice his complaints and 
enforce his demands in order to secure just 
‘onsideration of his interests and equal voice 
with the employers in the determination of 
ll matters of mutual concern.” 
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However, as a matter of fact, neither is 
the Taylor assumption correct, nor is it 
adhered to by scientific managers generally. 

Theoretically, Mr. Taylor and other 
leaders of ‘“‘scientific management’ hold 
that the elements of the conditions of labor 
and the terms of employment can be demon- 
strated as objective scientific facts and are, 
therefore, no more subject to bargaining or 
arbitration than the question of the earth's 
revolution on its axis or the principles of 
arithmetic. Perhaps no feature of ‘‘scientific 
management” indicates a wider divergence 
between a theory and its application than 
the one under consideration. As one 
efficiency expert said to me, after spending 
some time with him in investigating a plant 
where he had assisted in introducing the 
system: ‘“‘All of this talk about ‘scientific 
management’ benefiting labor is-b——-. We 
have to use it for policy’s sake. The em- 
ployers are after the results, and what ———— 
and I are after is the money, for the financial 
results are the first consideration. When 
———— undertakes to introduce the system 
in a plant, he makes the first studies and 
gives the foremen the first instructions, and 
this frequently makes trouble, and then I 
am brought in as a pacifier or soft-soaper to 
follow up ———— and sling the salve. After 
this I take up the work of rate making and 
task setting.”’ 

This attitude was not exceptional, al- 
though it was sometimes expressed in 
choicer language. As one of the leading 
manufacturers said to us, ““———— is a 
thinking machine of high order, and the 
system which he worked out is all right so 
long as he is not given any chance to apply 
it himself.”’ 

In one well-known establishment, Mr. 
Hoxie said to the manager: ‘‘ Your conception 
of industrial democracy is the employer 
sitting as a just judge and handing down 
his opinion, based upon the facts and argu- 
ments presented to him.’ The reply was, 
“To a certain extent.’’ Mr. Hoxie added, 
“Then the final decision must rest with 
someone who is not biased,’’ and the reply 
was, “Not necessarily, but it must rest with 
someone who is not biased and who is in 
authority.” 

This manager held that the question of 
fatigue, the difficulty of accomplishing the 
task, was not a matter for bargaining or for 
negotiation with the employer, but was a 
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matter for sc entific determination. He be- 
lieved that the minimum wage rate was also 
a matter for scientific determination, as well 
as the hours for labor, yet in ths plant, 
where the tasks were set under the system, 
the workers who did not accompl sh them 
were penalized by being demoted to a lower 
hourly wage rate, and the worker who did 
not fall into line with the many rules set up 
was disciplined in other ways, or eliminated. 

Mr. Taylor’s ideal shops with their corps 
of scientists, and scientifically trained time 
study men and instructors were not en- 
countered during the investigation. It is 
true that systems of ‘‘scientific manage- 
ment” had been installed by efficiency 
engineers possessed of marked ability and 
wide experience, men of high ideals and not 
wanting in the milk of human kindness, but 
these men dd not remain in charge of the 
plant to direct the machinery which they 
had installed and this work was taken up 
by other and inferior men. It is the work 
of the time study men which chiefly deter- 
mines whether efficiency shall be combined 
with just and humane treatment of the 
workers, regardful of their present and 
future welfare. 


“This being true,’’ says the Hoxie report, “the 
time study man is, from the ste andpoint of labor, the 
central figure in ‘scientific management’ -its vital 
organ and force. To perform his functions properly, 
to make ‘scientific management’ tolerable tolabor, 
he must be a man exceptional in technical and in- 
dustrial training, a man with a broad and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the workers as well as of the 
economic and social forces which condition their 
welfare, a man of unimpeachable judgment 
governed by scientific rather than pecuniary con- 
siderations, and, withal, he must occupy a high and 
authoritative position in the management. For if he 
is to set tasks that will not cause nervous and 
physical exhaustion, he must not only have an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the work to be done, 
the special difficulties it involves, the qualities re- 
quired to do it well, the demand which it makes on 
skill, ingenuity and nervous force, but he 
must also be able to recognize and measure nervous 
disturbance and fatigue and understand and deal 
wisely with temperament. If he is to set tasks that 
will always be fair and liberal, he must understand 
and know how to discount all the effects of current 
variations in machinery, tools and materials, in 
human energy and attention. If he is to safeguard 
the lives and health of the workers and their general 
and social welfare, he must be an expert 
in matters of sanitation and safety, and have a 
broad and deep understanding of economic and 
social problems and forces, and, finally, if he is to 
make all this knowledge count, he must be able to 
establish the standards warranted by his study and 
judicial weighing of men and facts, and to protect 


strength, 
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these standards against infringement and displace- 
ment. All this and more, if the claims of ‘scientific 
management’ relative to labor are to be generally 
fulfilled. 

But as things actually are, this emphatically is 
not the type of man who is habitually engaged in 
time study work, and who is being drawn into it, 
nor does the time study man of the present occupy 
this exhalted position in the hierarchy of ‘scientific 
management.’ The best men in this work are perhaps 
technically qualified, but so far as the observation 
of your investigator has gone, the best of them are 
technicians withlittle knowledge of the subject of 
fatigue, little understanding of psy chology and 
temperament, little understanding of the viewpoint 
and problems of the workers, and almost altogether 
lacking in knowledge of and ‘interest in the broader 
economic and social aspects of working-class wel- 
fare. The bulk of the time study men encountered 
were immature men drawn from the shop or from 
college. They were expected to get their knowledge 
and training in all the matters enumerated above 
through the actual work of time study and task 
setting. In the majority of cases encountered it 
was not considered essential that they should have 
had any special training in the particular industry 
A man who had worked exclusively in the machine 
shop was considered competent, after a few weeks or 
months of contact and trial experience, to set tasks 
in a cotton mill. Sometimes previous industrial 
experience of any kind was not considered necessary 
Analytical ability, good powers of observation, a 
sense of justice and tact were the chief qualities 
emphasized as essential for a good time study man 
Rarely, if ever, was anything said of technical 
knowledge concerning fatigue, psychology, sanita- 
tion, safety, and in broader problems of industrial 
and social welfare. Indeed, time study and task 
setting were almost universally looked upon as 
primarily mechanical tasks in which the ability to 
analyze jobs and manipulate figures rather than 
broad knowledge and sound judgment were regarded 
as the essential factors. Naturally, therefore, the 
time study men were found to be prevailingly of the 
narrow-minded mechanical type, poorly paid and 
occupying the lowest positions in the managerial 
organization, if they could be said to belong at all 
to the managerial group. Nor does the situation 
seem to promise much improvement. For the 
position and pay accorded to time study men gener- 
ally, are such as to preclude the drawing into this 
work of really competent men in the broader sense. 
Aside from a few notable exceptions in the shops, 
and some men who make a general profession of 
time study in connection with the installation of 
‘scientific man agement’ this theoretically important 
functionary receives little more than good me- 
chanic’s wages, and has little voice in determining 
shop policies. The start is often made at $15 per 
week. A good time study man, according to current 
standards, can be had at from $75 to $100 a month, 
and $125 per month is rather high rating for ex- 
perienced men, if the statements ‘of scientific 
managers are to be trusted. In fact, the time study 
man, who, if ‘scientific management’ is to make good 
the most important of its labor claims, should be 
among the most highly trained and influential 
officials in the shop, a scientist in viewpoint, a wise 
arbiter between employer and workmen, is, in 
general, a petty functionary, a specialist workman, 
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sort of clerk, who has no voice in the counsels of 
the higher officials. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this general rule, but taking the situation as a 
whole, the quality of the time study men actually 
setting the task in ‘scientific management’ shops 
ind the position which they occupy are such as to 
preclude any present possibility of the fulfillment of 
its labor claims.’’ 


There can be little doubt that “‘scientific 
management”’ as we found t applied, tends 
to weaken the power of the individual 
worker, as against the employer, setting 
aside all questions of personal attitude and 
the particular opportunity and methods for 
voicing the workers’ complaints and enforce- 
ing their demands. It tends in practice to 
confine each worker to a particular task or 
operation, or the most limited number of 
these. It narrows the worker’s outlook and 
limits his opportunity of acquiring skill and 
knowledge through experience, and limits 
his growth towards craftsmanship. The 
worker is, therefore, easier to displace. 
Personal interviews with workers brought 
to light many instances of pressure, indicat- 
ing how difficult, if not impossible, it was 
for them to act collectively under the 
systems. The individual workers were re- 
luctant to call attention to work which had 
been poorly done by other workers, because 
it gave them the reputation of being cranks 
or fault-finders among the workers of their 
own and other groups, and made them objects 
of unwelcomed attention on the part of the 
instructors, gang bosses, speed bosses, and 
time study men. Most of the workers in- 
terviewed seemed to feel themselves help- 
less in the face of the machinery which the 
system had built up, and each one was en- 
deavoring to protect himself only. Fre- 
quently the worker who is timed on the job 
is a pacemaker, and consciously such, which 
creates an attitude on the part of his fellow- 
workers which can be readily understood. 
Where the task is set too high, the workers 
complain that their predecessors skimp the 
work in their efforts to earn their bonus, and 
that much of this skimped work passes the 
inspectors during the process of production. 
Neither is favoritism eliminated, this being 
particularly true where the foreman is paid 
a bonus on the work done underhim. A 
source of irritation was also found in the 
sudden jump in rates which takes place under 
some of these systems when the task has been 
accomplished. The worker who just misses 
the mark, and, therefore, loses his bonus, feels 
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irritated when he sees other workers attain- 
ing their bonus, through some favoring cir- 
cumstances or because they have succeeded 
in evading the inspector’s vigilance, or be- 
cause the time studies have not been thor- 
ough enough to make proper allowance for 
difference in the skill required or the ma- 
terials used on the job. 

Dealing with this subject the Hoxie report 
says: 


“Beyond the question of irritation is that of the 
general effect of ‘scientific management’ methods on 
the motives and attitudes of the workers. Here the 
count seems to be decidedly in favor of the trade 
union charges. Almost everything points to the 
strengthening of the individualistic motive and the 
weakening of group solidarity. Each worker is 
bent on the attainment of his individual task. He 
can not combine with his fellows to determine how 
much that task shall be. If the individual slows down 
he merely lessens his wages and prejudices his stand- 
ing without helping his neighbor. If he can beat the 
other fellow, he helps himself without affecting the 
other’s task or pay. Assistance, unless the man is a 
paid instructor, is at personal cost. Special rewards, 
where offered, are for the individual. The chance of 
promotion is supposed to depend on the individual 
record. Rules of seniority are not recognized. 
Sometimes personal rivalry is stimulated by 
the posting of individual records or classification 
of the workers by name into excellent, good, poor, 
etc. Potential groups are broken up by the constant 
changes in methods and reclassification of workers 
which is the mission of time study. The whole gospel 
of ‘scientific management’ to the worker is to the 
individual, telling him how, by special efficiency, he 
can cut loose from the mass, and rise in wages and 
position to a man of consequence. Only by the wel- 
fare work outside the working hours is there any- 
thing done to bring the men together. But once 
seated at the bench or machine, they are so many 
individual atoms, each dependent on his own exer- 
tions for the position he shall occupy in the heap. 
Decidedly, then, ‘scientific management’ does not 
tend to the development of group solidarity within 
the shop. 

With the power of the individual weakened, and 
the chances lessened for the development of groups 
and group solidarity, the democratic possibilities of 
‘scientific management,’ barring the presence of 
unionism, would seem to be scant. The individual is 
manifestly in no position to cope with the employer 
on a basis of equality. Collective bargaining directly 
by the men employed is, under the circumstances, 
almost unthinkable. Unless, then, ‘scientific man- 
agement’ has evolved and put into practice some- 
thing to offset this manifest weakness of the indi- 
vidual and the shop group in their dealings with the 
employers, or holds itself ready to cooperate with 
unions outside, it can not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called democratic.” 


We were almost invariably informed that 
the workers had every opportunity of hav- 
ing their complaints or grievances fully con- 
sidered and adjusted, and that the door to 
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the general manager’s office was always open 
to the workers who had failed to receive 
satisfaction from those holding subordinate 
managerial positions, but when efforts were 
made to discover how many workers have 
availed themselves of this privilege, the 
number was found to be practically zero. 


General Labor Problems Arising from the 
. pee . 
Introduction of ‘Scientific Management 


Under this heading the Hoxie report brings 
together the results of the whole investiga- 
tion in regard to the general effects and 
tendencies of “‘scientific management’”’ rela- 
tive to labor. It is, therefore, the clearest 
and most concise statement that can be 
made. As the work on this section was sub- 
mitted paragraph by paragraph to the ex- 
perts, and it was modified by them in the 
process of making, it is in the nature of a 
joint product. On both accounts I feel 
justified in making my statement a condensa- 
tion of this section. 

Probably no one will dispute the state- 
ment that ‘‘scientific management’’ at its 
best greatly accelerates the modern tendency 
towards specialization of the workers. An 
example of this is afforded by the work of 
the machine operator, whose machine is not 
largely of the semi-automatic or automatic 
type. 

Under the ordinary form of management 
found in industries, the machine operator 
is something more than a mere feeder of 
material into a machine, for he performs 
manual and mental labor as the result of his 
craft knowledge and skill, which is as 
essential to complete the product as is the 
work done by the machine. In addition to 
being a machine operator, he cares for the 
machine, corrects and repairs minor acci- 
dents, makes necessary adjustments, at- 
tends to the belting and grinds his own tools. 
He exercises also, within reasonable limits, 
and where there is a call for his initiative 
and dependence upon his craft knowledge, 
individual judgment in the laying out and 
setting up of a job, and in determining the 
method and the feed and speed to be em- 
ployed in running the material through. 
Under ‘“‘scientific management,” on the 
other hand, in its fullest development, this 
same workman becomes a mere machine 
tender. All the extra work is done for him by 
a series of functional foremen or specialist 
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workmen, The belting connected with th: 
machine is cared for by a special functionary 
the belt man; the tools which he uses ar 
brought to him already ground by a specialist 
who does nothing else; his materials ar 
always at hand, delivered by the move man, 
who also takes away the product. Th: 
laying out and setting up of the work, th: 
feed and speed to be used in doing it, and th« 
mode of handling the material and puttin; 
it through the machine are determined by 
special functionaries and embodied in writte: 
instructions, except where the functiona! 
foreman is actually present to perform ot 
assist n the initial operation or where th 
work is so thoroughly subdivided and re- 
petitive that actual instructions are not 
deemed necessary, and though the worker 
may depart in some instances from the in 
structions given, he does so at the peril of 
the bonus, premium or higher differential 
piece rate. Under the system fully devel 
oped, he is intended to be, and is, in fact, a 
machine feeder and a machiné feeder only, 
with the possibility of auxiliary operations 
clearly cut off and with means applied to dis 
courage experimentation. What applies to 
the machine feeder applies with mare or less 
thoroughness to machine and hand opera- 
tives generally. Functional foremanship 
brings the managerial activity into every 
phase of the shop work. As Mr. Taylor says: 
“It effects a more equal division of the work 
between the management and the men by 
taking from the latter many of the activities 
which they were formerly obliged to per 
form.” 

But it is not merely in stripping from the 
job its auxiliary operations that ‘scientific 
management’”’ tends to specialize the work 
and the workmen. Time study, the chief 
corner-stone of all systems of ‘‘scientifi: 
management,’’ tends inherently to th« 
natrowing of the job or task itself. Th« 
chief function of time study is the analysis o! 
work, the reduction of operations to their 
elementary motions and units, and the re- 
combination of these elements into opera- 
tions more quickly and easily performed. 
Doubtless time study thus may sometimes 
result in the discovery that new elements or 
operations may be added to former job: 
with a distinct contribution to efficiency, 
and economy, or that former operations ma\ 
be efficiently combined. But as the final 
object of time study, as far as it directly; 
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touches the workers, is to make possible 
the setting of tasks so simple and uniform 
and so free from possible causes of interrup- 
tion and variation that definite and invari- 
able time limits can be placed upon them, and 
the worker may be unimpeded in his efficient 
performance of them by the necessity for 
questioning and deliberation, the prepond- 
erating tendency of time study is to split 
up the work into smaller and simpler opera- 
tions and tasks. This tendency is not 
always apparent in ‘‘scientific-management”’ 
shops, because sometimes, especially where 
these represent an old-established machine 
industry, the specialization of work has 
already been carried to the extreme possible 
with the machinery in use. But time study 
furthers the invention,of new machinery of 
a more automatic type and of machinery for 
the performance of former hand operations. 
An interesting sidelight was thrown upon 
this whole matter in one shop visited 
where time study for standardization and 
improvement had been especially em- 
phasized. Here former hand work has been 
progressively converted into machine work, 
and the cycle of many operations in the 
particular job had become so short that the 
management has been unable to catch them 
accurately by means of the stop-watch, 
and so despaired of being able to set tasks by 
means of elementary time study. Decidedly, 
then, time study tends to further the modern 
tendency toward specialization of the job 
and the task. 

The inherent tendency to specialization 
is buttressed, broadened in its scope and 
perpetuated by the progressive gathering up 
and systematizing in the hands of the em- 
ployers of all the traditional craft knowledge 
in the possession of the workers. With this 
information in hand, and functional fore- 
manship to direct its use, “‘scientific manage- 
ment’’ claims to have no need of craftsmen, 
in the old sense of the term, and, therefore, 
no need for an apprenticeship system except 
for the training of functional foremen. It, 
therefore, tends to neglect apprenticeship 
except for the training of the few. And as 
this accumulation of systematized knowl- 
edge in the hands of the employers grows, 
they are enabled to broaden the scope of its 
operation, to attack and specialize new 
operations, new crafts and new industries, so 
that the tendency is to reduce more and more 
work to simple, specialized operations and 
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more and more workers to the position of 
narrow specialists. Nor does “scientific 
management” afford anything in itself to 
check or offset this specialization tendency. 
The instruction and training offered is for 
specialist workmen. Selection and adaptation 
are specializing in their tendencies. Promo- 
tion is for the relatively few. The whole 
system, in its conception and operation, is 
pointed toward a universally specialized in- 
dustrial regime. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of The International Molders’ Journal 
attempts to describe the condition which is 
being created by ‘‘scientific management”’ 
as we found it in practice: 

“Modern Industry and Craft Skill’ 


“The one great asset of the wage-worker has been 
his craftsmanship. We think of craftsmanship 
ordinarily as the ability to manipulate skillfully the 
tools and materials of craft or trade. But true 
craftsmanship is much more than this. The really 
essential element in it is not manual skill and dex- 
terity but something stored up in the mind of the 
worker. This something is partly the intimate 
knowledge of the character and uses of the tools, 
materials and processes of the craft which tradition 
and experience have given the worker. But beyond 
this and above this, it is the knowledge which enables 
him to understand and overcome the constantly 
arising difficulties that grow out of variations, not 
only in the tools and materials but in the conditions 
under which the work must be done. 

In the past, for the most part, the skillful manip- 
ulation of the tools and materials of a craft and this 
craftsmanship of the brain have been bound up to- 
gether in the person of the worker and have been his 
possession. And it is this unique possession of craft 
knowledge and craft skill on the part of a body of 
wage-workers—that is, their possession of these 
things and the employer’s ignorance of them—that 
has enabled the workers to organize and force better 
terms from the employers. On this unique possession 
has depended more than on any other one factor 
the strength of trade unionism and the ability of 
unions to improve the conditions of their members. 

This being true, itis evident that the greatest 
blow that could be delivered against unionism and 
the organized workers would be the separation of 
craft knowledge from craft skill. For if the skilled 
use of tools could be secured from workmen apart 
from the craft knowledge which only years of ex- 
perience can build up, the production of ‘skilled 
workmen’ from unskilled hands would be a matter 
in almost any craft of but a few days or weeks; any 
craft would be thrown open to the competition of an 
almost unlimited labor supply; the craftsmen in it 
would be practically at the mercy of the employer 

Of late, this separation of craft knowledge and 
craft skill has actually taken place in an ever 
widening area and with an ever-increasing accelera- 
tion. Its process is shown in the two main forms 
which it has been taking. The first of these is the 
introduction of machinery and the standardization 
of tools, materials, products and process, which 
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makes production possible on a large scale and the 
specialization of the workmen. Each workman 
under such circumstances needs and can exercise only 
a little craft knowledge and a little craft skill. But 
he is still a craftsman, though only a narrow one 
and subject to much competition from below. The 
second form, more insidious and more dangerous 
than the first, but to the significance of which most 
of us have not yet become aroused, is the gathering 
up of all this scattered craft knowledge, systematiz- 
ing it and concentrating it in the hands of the em- 
ployer and then doling it out again only in the form 
of minute instructions, giving to each worker only 
the knowledge needed for the mechanical perform- 
ance of a particular relatively minute task. This 
process it is evident separates skill and knowledge 
even in their narrow relationship. When it is com- 
pleted the worker is no longer a craftsman in any 
sense, but is an animated tool of the management. 
He has no need of special craft knowledge or craft 
skill, or any power to acquire them if he had, and 
any man who walks the street is a competitor for 
his job. 

There is no body of skilled workmen today safe 
from the one or the other of these forces tending to 
deprive them of their unique craft knowledge and 
skill. Only what may be termed frontier trades are 
dependent now on all-around craftsmen. These 
trades are likely at any time to be standardized and 
systematized and to fall under the influence of this 
double process of specialization. The problem thus 
raised is the greatest one which organized labor 
faces. For if we do not wish to see the American 
workman reduced to a great semi-skilled and per- 
haps little organized mass, a new mode of protection 
must be found for the working conditions and stand- 
ards of living which unions have secured, and some 
means must be discovered of giving back to the 
worker what he is fast losing in the narrowing of 
the skill and the theft of his craft knowledge. It is 
another problem which the organized workmen must 
solve for themselves and for society. 

Under these circumstances, the progressive de- 
generation of craftsmanship and the progressive 
degradation of skilled craftsmen seem inevitable.’’ 


In connection with the thoughts just ex- 
pressed, I desire to submit another excerpt 
from the Hoxie report: 


“* ‘Scientific management,’ ”’ it says, “‘would seem 
to offer possibilities ultimately of better market con- 
trol or better adaptation to market conditions, but 
the experience of the past year of depression indi- 
cates that at present no such possibilities generally 
exist. 

“Finally, until unionism as it exists has been done 
away with or has undergone essential modification, 
‘scientific management’ can not be said to make for 
the avoidance of strikes, and the establishment of 
industrial peace. Mr. Taylor’s statement that no 
strike has ever occurred under ‘scientific manage- 
ment’ means simply that if a strike occurs, ‘scientific 
management,’ in Mr. Taylor’s conception of it, does 
not exist. Your investigator has discovered several 
well-authenticated cases of strikes which have 
occurred in ‘scientific management’ shops. He is 
inclined to believe that they are less frequent in 
this class of shops than elsewhere in similar estab- 
lishments, owing largely to the fact that organized 
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workmen are on the whole little employed. In it 
extension, however, it is certain that ‘scientifi 
management’ is a constant menace to industrial 
peace. So long as present day unionism exists, and 
unionists continue to believe as they seem warrante: 
in doing, that ‘scientific mianagement’ means the 
destruction of their organizations or their present 
rules and regulations, unionism will continue t 
oppose it energetically and whenever and wherever 
opportunity affords.” 


Conclusions 


Our purpose has been to describe th« 
conditions affecting labor which were found 
in manufacturing establishments wher 
“scientific management” had been intrcduced 
rather than to discuss or attempt to analyz 
the theories of this new factor which is being 
introduced into the machinery of production 
Our conclusions are.drawn from evidence 
which was secured through personal observa 
tion of the investigators and the interviews 
which were held with efficiency experts 
managers and shop men. 

It is my opinion that the inequalities, 
variations and contradictions which were 
found in establishments applying ‘‘scientific 
rig eel were due: 

To the employers’ desire to apply just 
that portion of the theory and rules of 
“scientific management” which they deemed 
most advantageous to themselves. 

To the desire to secure the fullest out- 
put of their plant by the shortest cut and 
the lowest immediate labor cost. 

3. To the employer’s personal viewpoint 
as to his relationship and duties to the 
workers in his employ. 

4. To the extent to which the employer's 
knowledge of the laws governing production 
was balanced by a knowledge of the laws of 

economics and sociology. 

5. To the extent to which the autocratic 
spirit is balanced by the employer’s concep- 
tion of industrial democracy in formulating 
shop rules and establishing the terms of em- 
ployment and the conditions under which 
labor is to be performed. 

In talking with the workers in “‘scientific 
management’’ shops we were informed that 
the system tended to cause some workers to 
slight their work to the limit made possible 
by the degree of inspection which prevailed 
over them; that it tended to the passing of 
work which was a shade under the standard ; 
that it tended to develop deliberate schemes 
to slight work on the part of some workers 
and often became a source of friction between 
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workers, as the slighted work increased 
the labor of other workers. 

Many of the workers interviewed held 
that “scientific management:”’ 

1. Makes the workers over-exert them- 
selves. 

2. Creates shop jealousies. 

3. Enables foremen, through collusion 
with the planning-room, to play favorites. 

4. Makes workers shirk work, leaving the 
task more difficult for those next in the line 
for the handling of the material. 

5. Forces the high-grade workmen to 
often bear a large part of the burden of 
experiments and to work out new material 
without any adequate remuneration. 

The evidence would indicate that, aside 
from the determination of machine speeds 
and the cutting speed of tools, time study is 
largely a matter of the time-study man’s 
personal judgment, for he determines: 

1. How many time studies shall be made 
on the job. 

2. When the time studies shall be made. 

3. Whether the tools, the material and the 
equipment is in proper condition. 

4. How many workers shall be timed on 
the job. 

5. Who the workers shall be on whom 
time studies shall be made. 

6. Whether they shall be the slowest, 
average or speediest workers. 

7. What elementary times shall be thrown 
out; that is, the number of longest and 
shortest times which will be discarded from 
the record before the time to be accepted 
shall be computed from the figures which 
remain. 

It was fully demonstrated that one object 
of “scientific management’”’ was to specialize 
the work and divide it into the minutest 
subdivision possible, for the more thoroughly 
this was accomplished the more successfully 
the system could be operated from the em- 
ployers’ point of view and the shorter the 
period required to train new workers to 
perform the work. 

Regardless of the form of payment, 
whether bonus, premium or differential piece 
work, or any variation of these methods, the 
purpose is to stimulate the workers to ac- 
complish the task which has been set for 
them by the time study-men, or the planning- 
room. Without this stimulus the employers 
feel that the workers would not accomplish 
the task. 
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In the majority of instances there were 
no safeguards established to protect the 
workers from over-exertion, but instead they 
were stimulated to work to the extent of 
their physical ability and instances were 
encountered where the methods applied 
aimed to secure the workers’ limit of strength 
and exertion. . 


In the great majority of cases there was no 
system of training intended to develop young 
men into competent craftsmen, and in many 
instances the statement was made that the 
thoroughly trained mechanics or craftsmen 
were no longer required. Apprenticeship, 
except in one instance, had been wholly dis- 
continued and in this establishment, em- 
ploying hundreds of workers, but nine boys 
were being given an opportunity of learning 
a trade. 

General manual skill was not being de- 
veloped. The rule was to train workers in 
the use of but a few hand or machine tools. 
The workers were made familiar with the 
manual skill required to perform but a few 
of the operations necessary to complete the 
finished article. 

Except for the skilled craftsmen required 
to perform work which as yet it has been im- 
possible to subdivide, and which, therefore, 
required skill, long training and craft judg- 
ment to accomplish, it was the practically 
unanimous opinion of shop managers that 
workers possessed of wide craft knowledge 
were no longer required. In hiring workers 
they seek for those who are familiar with but 
a few hand tools, one process or machine. 

It was apparent that under “scientific 
management’ the workers were made de- 
pendent upon the functional foremen and 
the planning-room for craft and mechanical 
knowledge required in the establishment: 

1. Because the workers were trained to 
become ‘“‘one job and one operation” men. 

2. Because when leaving one ‘‘scientific 
management” shop in which they had re- 
ceived their training as workmen, they be- 
came practically unskilled labor, unless they 
could secure employment at their own sub- 
divided and restricted specialty in some 
other shop. 

3. Because a broad industrial training had 
been denied them. 

It was evident that collective bargaining 
or negotiations relative to terms of employ- 
ment and conditions of labor between em- 
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ployer and workers had been eliminated, as 
the employers arbitrarily determined: 

All shop rules. 

2. The rate of Wage. 

3. Whether labor should be paid by the 
bonus, premium, differential piece system, or 
some modification of these. 

4. What should be the time allowed for 
the performance of a task, or the accomplish- 
ing of a so-called standard of efficiency. 

What the hours of labor should be. 

6. What industrial education should be 
given to the workers. 

What method would be established by 
which the individual workers might receive 
a hearing. 

What should be the basis of hiring and 
the grounds for discharge. 

9. What facilities would be provided for 
performing the work. 

10. That the workers should be dealt with 
as individuals, and that there should be no 
collective bargaining between the employers 
and workers to determine the terms of em- 
ployment and the conditions of labor. 

After Mr. Hoxie’s report had been ex- 
amined and endorsed by Mr. Robert Valen- 
tine and myself, a brief statement was pre- 
pared by the three who had participated in 
the investigation which contained the con- 
clusions which they had jointly reached. 

My statement will be brought to a close 
by quoting the following, from these joint 
conclusions: 

“Two essential points stand forth. 
point is that ‘scientific management,’ at 
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its best 
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and adequately applied, exemplifies one of the ad 
vanced stages of the industrial revolution which 
began with the invention and introduction of mia 
chinery. Because of its youth and the necessary 
application of its Principles to a competitive stat: 
of industry, it is in many respects crude, many o! 
its devices are contradictory of its announced princi 
ples, and it is inadequately scientific. Nevertheless, 
it is to date the latest word in the sheer mechanics of 
production and inherently in line with the march oi 
events. 

“Our industries should adopt all methods which 
replace inaccuracy with accurate knowledge and 
which systematically operate to eliminate economic 
waste. ‘Scientific management’ at its best has suc 
ceeded in creating an organic whole of the several 
departments of an institution establishing a coordi- 
nation of their functions which had previously been 
impossible, and, in this respect, it has conferred 
great benefits on industry. The social problem 
created by ‘scientific management’ does not lie in 
this field. It is in its direct and indirect effects upon 
labor that controversy has arisen, and it was in this 
field that the investigation was principally mad 
For the present, the introducers and appliers oi 
‘scientific management’ have no influences to direct 
them, except where laboris thcroughly organized, 
other than their ideals, personal views, humani- 
tarianism or sordid desire for immediate profit with 
slight regard for labor’s welfare. 


“The second point is that neither organized nor 
unorganized labor finds in ‘scientific management’ 
any adequate protection to their standards of living, 
any progressive means for industrial education, ot 
any opportunity for industrial demccracy by which 
labor may create for itself a progressively efficient 
share in efficient management. And, therefore, as 
unorganized labor is totally unequipped to work for 
these human rights, it becomes doubly the duty oi 
organized labor to work unceasingly and unswerv- 
ingly for them, and, if necessary, to combat an in- 
dustrial development which not only does not con- 
tain conditions favorable to their growth, but, in 
many respects, is hostile soil.”’ 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


District No. I.-—Eastern 


Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Comprising the states of Maine, 
and the Province 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
of New Brunswick, Canada 

Organizers, Cal Wyatt, Mary Scully, 
Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy. 


John A. Flett, Patrick F. 


-Middle 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Province of Quebec, Canada 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, 
Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, 
Hilfers. 


District No. Il. 
Pennsyl- 
and the 


Henry Streifler, Jas. 
Joseph M. 


E. Roach, 
Richie, H. F. 


District No. I11.—Southern 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Organizer, Mary Kelleher. 


District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Emmett T. Flood, John D. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Flynn. 


Chubbuck, John L. Louis, Thomas H. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas,{Okla 


homa, and Arkansas 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, C. O. Young. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 





ANOTHER TYPE OF ’EM 


T IS a curious commentary on human nature that there is no achievement 
| or misery of the human race that is not exploited by some person or groups 
of persons and some who seek to profit thereby. The labor movement 
has its quota of those who wish to associate themselves in some way with the 
movement and its purposes. Some are genuinely sympathetic and wish ‘‘tohelp,”’ 
others see in the movement a career or a profession which will mean to them 
a livelihood and the pleasurable sensation of acting as expert adviser for the 
promotion of human welfare and happiness, others wish to assume the 
hegemony of the labor movement and to take it under their kindly wing. 
These are professional busy-bodies and the disingenuous who wish to divert 
the labor movement from its true course. 

All these fasten themselves as barnacles upon the labor movement 
and subsist upon its vitality. 

Now the movement for the shorter workday—the eight-hour movement— 
is a well established principle for which the workers have fought and suffered. 
At first it did not enjoy good repute, but the workers have fought for it and 
have demonstrated that it is the fundamental step in human welfare. It is 
now recognized by many employers and all employes and by all thinking 
people as economically and socially of paramount importance. 

After the labor movement has brought this to pass, the New York Labor 
Forum, of recent existence, has announced a crusade to “‘popularize’’ the 
eight-hour day, and asked the endorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor for the eight-hour stamps of the Labor Forum. 

As many requests have been received for information in regard to this 
rediscovery of the eight-hour day, our reply to the request of the Labor 
Forum is herewith published: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1916 
Mr. Cart Beck, Director Labor Forum, 
14 Union Square, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your letter of February 24, and have examined 
the material enclosed therein. It has simply been impossible for me to reply earlier thereto. 
There have been matters of such importance and pressing requirements, that consideration 
and action on them could not be deferred. 

At the outset let me say that all are now agreed that the shorter workday is the funda- 
mental step in human betterment, and every honest and intelligent effort to call attention 
to the importance and benefits of that movement will help to secure not only the eight- 
hour day, but the shorter workday for all, and make for the betterment of all workers and 
all our people, in all walks of life. 

You send me a number of “eight-hour stamps,’’ authorized and issued by the “‘Labor 
Center.”” You ask for an endorsement for these stamps, and also urge that the stamps be 
used on the mail sent from this office. I am under the impression*that you have not the 
fullest appreciation of what these requests imply. If your ‘‘Labor Center’’ can issue stamps 
of this character, what is to prevent any similar “Labor Center” in every city or town of 
America also issuing and selling stamps requesting the American Federation of Labor’s 
endorsement and purchase and use? If my understanding is at all accurate, the real labor 
center, that is, the central office of the organized labor movement of America, is the office 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The American labor movement inaugurated a movement for a shorter workday 
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many, Many, many years ago. In many trades and industries the eight-hour workday has 
been established. In some less than eight hours is the prevailing rule. In all industries 
the hours of labor have been materially reduced. Are you aware of the existence of the old 
Eight-hour League, which made history in its day, and gave the world the fundamental 
philosophy for the movement for the shorter workday? Have you ever seen the couplet 
written by the wife of Ira Stewart, of Massachusetts, more than forty years ago, which 
runs thus 
“Whether you work by the piece or work by the day, 
Reducing the hours increases the pay.” 


That couplet has been printed upon A. F. of L. literature by the hundreds of 
thousands copies. You know, of course, of the eight-hour movement inaugurated in 1884 
by the A. F. of L. and which found its expression May 1, 1886, by which several trades es- 
tablished the eight-hour day and a shorter workday was accomplished by many others, 
and which had such an unfortunate ending by events which transpired in Chicago. 

Of course you know the movement for a shorter workday undertaken by the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and then by one trade after another, until a 
goodly number secured that beneficent result. You of course know that no union carpenter 
in all America works on Sunday or Saturday afternoon the whole year round, and that this 
is becoming the rule in the entire building trades, and that it is extended to a number of 
others. 

You know, too, that in recent years the movement for the eight-hour workday, for 
a shorter workday, has received a great impetus and momentum and achievement, this too 
in public as well as private employment. 

Under separate cover I am forwarding you a few of the eight-hour pamphlets issued 
by the A. F. of L. on the eight-hour workday, the shorter workday. Four of these pam- 
phlets were written and published by the A. F. of L. more than thirty years ago; a few of 
them within the past two years. These pamphlets have been issued in the millions. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has been regularly published for twenty-three years, 
and I doubt that you will find one issue but which contains an editorial or article, or other 
argument, preaching the gospel of eight hours, a shorter workday. The circulation of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now approximately seventy thousand per month. If you wil- 
look at the first cover of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST you will find a reproduction of a 
badge, and you will find on it conspicuously the motto ‘‘eight hours.” 

In the package Iam sending you is also a button which we have distributed by the 
hundreds of thousands, and you will often find them worn by workers in great demonstral 
tions throughout the country. While the advertised price seems high, we have distributed 
them gratis in a much larger number than we have sold, and you will also find in a leaflet I 
am enclosing in the package a reproduction of an A. F. of L. rolled gold pin, which has for 
its motto eight hours. 

There is not an official journal in the whole labor nfovement, there is scarcely any pub- 
lication in the interest of labor, but which carries the motto of an eight-hour day, or shorter 
workday 

I might cite many other evidences of the activity of the organized labor movement in 
furtherance of this great cause for the shorter workday, and you can readily understand 
how, therefore, your request appeals to the men active in the trade union movement to 
endorse the eight-hour stamp of your “labor center,” and to request that those stamps 
be used upon the mail of the A. F. of L. 

And I may say I would not have you believe that we are unappreciative of any effort 
which you can put forth to encourage and to aid in the general forward movement of 
organized labor in America to secure the eight-hour workday as the voluntary maximum 
hours of toil for the workers, and I sincerely hope that that cooperation and encouragement 
may be continued 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





THE LAW NECESSARY TO PROTECT LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1916. 
» the State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Bodies. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: Under date of 
March 15, 1915, there was issued to the 
officers of State Federations of Labor and 
City Central Bodies a circular and also a 
model for a law having for its purpose the 
legal differentiation between the voluntary 
organizations of workers and combinations, 
corporations and trusts, and also for the 
regulation and limitation of the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes. Enclosed you 
will find another copy of that model bill. The 
necessity to secure the enactment of such a 
law by the legislature of your state at the 
earliest possible date can not be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all. 

Under existing law civil 


suits are 


brought, the denial of rights of the workers 
is rampant in the state courts, and too little 
attention is being given this important sub- 
ject by many of our fellow-unionists through- 
out the country. 

In Ohio an indictment has been found 
against the officers of the Steel Corporation, 


in which indictment the severest blows are 
aimed at the rights of Labor, and all of them 
under the old concept of Labor which the 
courts held. 

In the April, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, I am publishing an edi- 
torial under the caption of “The Law 
Necessary to Protect Labor,’’ and which, in 
addition to what I have already said, 
editorially and elsewhere, will be helpful 
in giving all a clear insight into the dangers 
by which the workers in the various states 
are confronted and the rights to which they 
should direct their attention to achieve. 
Every effort should be made to secure the 
enactment of a law securing to the workers 
fundamental rights. Every personal desire 
should be curbed; every other political issue 
should be subordinated to the attainment of 
this one end. The American labor move- 
ment, the workers organized and unorgan- 
ized, have the right to expect all to unite to 
secure within the states what has been ac- 
complished through the federal government 
in interstate industry and commerce. 

I should be pleased to enter into corre- 
spondence with the officers and the rank and 
file of the labor movement in regard to this 
matter and to give every assistance within 


the power of the American Federation of 
Labor to accomplish the enactment of this 
paramount issue. With best wishes, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Model Law 
Be it Enacted, Etc.: 

SECTION 1. It shall not be unlawful for 
working men and women to organize them- 
selves into, or carry on labor unions for the 
purpose of lessening the hours of labor or 
increasing the wages or bettering the condi- 
tion of the members of such organizations; 
or carrying out their legitimate purposes 
as freely as they could do if acting singly. 

SECTION 2. No restraining order or iniunc- 
tion shall be granted by any court this 
state, or any judge or judges thereof. any 
case involving or growing out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irrepar- 
able injury to property or to a property 
right of the party making the application, for 
which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in the 
application, which must be in writing, and 
sworn to by the applicant or by his agent or 
attorney. 

SECTION 3. No restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from termi- 
nating any relation of employment or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor; or 
from recommending, advising or persuading 
others so to do; or from attending at any 
place where any person or persons may law- 
fully be, for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
municating information, or from persuading 
any such person to work or to abstain from 
working; or from ceasing to patronize any 
party tosuch dispute; or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others so to do; or 
from paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person engaged in such dispute, 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things 
of value; or from assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes; or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully 
be done in the absence of such dispute by a 
single individual; nor shall any of the acts 
specified in this section be considered or 
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held to be illegal or unlawful in any court of 
this state. 

Section 4. That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce, and the right to enter into the rela- 
tion of employer and employe, or to change 
that relation; or to assume and create a new 
relation for employer and employe; or to 
perform and carry on business with any 
person in any place; or to do work and labor 
as an employe, shall be held and construed 
to be a personal, and not a property 
right. In all cases involving the violation 
of the contract of employment, either by 
the employe or employer where no irrepar- 


able damage is about to be committed upon 
the property or property right of either, no 
injunction shall be granted, but the partics 
shall be left to their remedy at law. 

SECTION 5. No persons shall be indicted, 
prosecuted, or tried in any court of this 
state for entering into or carrying on any 
arrangement, agreement, or combination be- 
tween themselves made with a view of 
lessening the number of hours of labor or 
increasing wages or bettering the condition 
of workingmen, or for any act done in pur- 
suance thereof, unless such act is in itself 
forbidden by law if done by a single indi- 
vidual. 





ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE 


By ANDREW FURUSETH, 


President, 


N THE month of July last year officials 
of the Seamen’s Union approached the 


shipowners of New York and Boston with 
the purpose of beginning the new condi- 
tion that would come as a result of the pas- 
sage of the LaFollette Seamen’s Act, in a 
spirit of toleration. It was hoped that from 
toleration would gradually come a spirit of 
confidence and friendship. ‘The shipowners 
refused absolutely. All that was asked 
them at the time was that the men should be 
treated as free men and be permitted to re- 
ceive visits from friends on board of the 
vessels, such visits to be made in the men’s 
own time, and therefore would cause no 
trouble to the shipowner. The shipowners 
refused. 
It was perfectly apparent at that time that 
a shortage of men both on the Atlantic and 
on the Lakes would develop. The rising 
wages and war bonus in Europe, the absorp- 
tion of the seamen into the navies and the 
auxiliaries, would bring about the scarcity. 
The rapid absorption of all the idle men 
along the Atlantic Coast through the re- 
vival of industry and the manufacture of 
war materials, would cause the tide or drift 
to be from the sea to better jobs on shore. 
The refusal of the shipowners to do any- 
thing to improve the condition, either in the 
forecastles, the hours of labor, or the wages 
in the coastwise trade, would necessarily 


International Seamen's Union of America 


cause the more independent and capable 
men, who felt that they could go anywhere 
and do their work, to go into vessels bound 
for the Mediterranean, Archangel, or to 
other ports in the war zone. 

Foreign vessels coming here with an in- 
different class of men, were pleased to have 
them leave, as long as they could get a 
better class of men to take their places. The 
wages across the Atlantic and from ports 
in Europe were for the past year so much 
higher than in the coastwise trade that this 
was very easy and simple. 

The time for the enforcement of the Sea- 
men’s Act, November 4, 1915, came without 
any preparations having been made. A 
large number of the men most capable of 
coming up to the requirements had sought 
other employment, and quite a number of 
those remaining were, for one reason or 
another, unable to get a “certificate,” either 
because their time of service was insufficient 
or because of physical disabilities. The 
rating of certificated boatmen was easily 
dealt with. That certificate could be given 
to anybody and has been so given, to a 
very serious extent. 

Last January the individual crews oi 
vessels began asking for an increase in wages 
and received it without any difficulty going 
across the Atlantic. Making the same de« 
mand upon the coastwise shipowner, th: 
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crews were dismissed and other men ob- 
tained for some time, but it resulted finally 
in an increase of $5 per month in nearly all 
the coastwise crafts. Skirmishing, that is, 
each crew making a demand for itself, con- 
tinued, and some vessels paid $35, some 
$40, some $45, with fifty cents per hour for 
overtime work. 

In the first days in March, in meetings 
held by union men (non-union men were 
accorded representation) it was finally 
agreed that from and after the 15th of 
March, 1916, the following minimum wage- 
scale was to be insisted upon in all vessels 
shipping men in Atlantic ports, regardless 
of the nationality of the vessel, the nation- 
ality or language of the men. Boatswains, 
$55 per month; men with able seamen’s cer- 
tificates or with experience sufficient to 
obtain certificates, $45 per month; oilers 
and water tenders, $50 per month; fire- 
men, $45 per month; coal passers and 
- wipers, $40 per month. 

In vessels going to the war zone a 25 per 
cent bonus additional to wages. Overtime 
to be paid in excess of a nine-hour workday 
in port at the rate of 40 cents per hour for 
ship work, 50 cents per hour for cargo work. 
This wage-scale was issued in a pamphlet 
or fly-leaf, printed in English, German, 
Spanish, and Greek. There are several other 
foreign languages spoken on the coast, such 
as the Scandinavian, Portuguese, and Italian, 
but amongst these there were presumed to 
be a sufficient number that would be able 
to read it in English or Spanish and to in- 
form those who were not so well equipped. 
This pamphlet began to be issued on the 
llth of April. When the 14th of April 
arrived the non-union men joined with the 


union men and would not wait any longer 
and began to leave the vessels, insisting 
upon the scale. ‘Their nationality or their 
color cut no figure. They all wanted the 
improvement in the wages; they insisted 
upon getting it, and since Friday afternoon, 
April 14th, up to the present, seem to have 
been shipped at the new rate. 

Of course $45 a month is not a living wage. 
A living wage has been defined to be enough 
upon which to live, raise a family, and put 
a little by for sickness or old age. But then 
nobody expected, nor does anybody yet 
expect that the seaman is to have a living 
wage, and the improvement that has come is 
very welcome to the seamen, though it may 
be displeasing to the shipowners, regardless 
of the fact that freight rates have increased 
from 400 to 900 per cent. 

Judging by the present condition and the 
apparent prospect, wages are likely to go 
higher than the present rate. Men who have 
employment on shore are not going to go 
back to the sea in any great number, even 
at $45 per month, while men in New York 
using pick and shovel are getting up to 
$2.50 a day for eight hours work. 

The effort that the shipowners have made 
to have the LaFollette Seamen’s Act either 
amended or ended, and the determined effort 
that they have made to run their vessels in 
the coastwise trade at $30 per month, 
while men of any capacity at all could get 
$45 a month or more for going across the 
Atlantic will, no doubt, result in the wages 
rising. Men who have something else to do 
will be slow in quitting that work and going 
back to sea while the shipowners continue 
in their present attitude. And above all the 
Seamen’s Union is alert and active. 





Stick to your Union. 
Justice and Human Freedom. 





The trade unions are the natural growth of natural laws, and from the very 
nature of their being have stood the test of time and experience. 
of the trade unions, regarded both from the standpoint of numerical expansion and 
of practical working, has been marvelously rapid. Trade unions have demonstrated 


their ability to cope with every emergency, economical or political, as it arises. 


Be true to your Union and the great cause of Labor, 


The development 
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The labor movement has had to contend with all of the problems attending 
democracy—with all of the mistakes that inevitably 
TRADE UNIONWARD cult from unrestricted freedom. Though freedom 
THE COURSE OF : vee . 
PROGRESS MAKES 2 democracy may result in friction, in the adop- 
ITS WAY tion of ill-advised methods and standards, it is 

better that the workers should have freedom even 
to make mistakes than that they should be under the domination and direc- 
tion of any outside authority though all-wise and ‘‘infallible.”’ 

The labor movement must be a voluntary association and must be free 
to decide its own problems and destinies. This freedom develops leaders 
and presents an opportunity for leaders in the making. Many and many a 
zealot has arisen crying Lo! here, and Lo! there, and has spoken burning 
words under the inspiration of a mirage toward which he would lead the 
people. 

The results of such leadership are tragic stories. The workers have 
been the victims of oppression as they have been the victims of misguided 
or selfishly ambitious leaders. 

Though their backs may be bowed by drudgery, minds dulled by fatigue, 
hearts seared and embittered by injustice and privations, yet starved hope 
clutches with famished eagerness the suggestion that better things shall come 
with the morrow. 

When there is little to lose and much to gain, men and women are willing 
to follow even those leaders who promise the earth and the fullness thereof as 
preliminary acquisitions to the moon, then other planets, the sun and the 
remaining uncounted stars. 

But the men and the women who have been the world’s burden-bearers, 
whose days and nights have been filled with sorrow and privations and whose 
very bones are weary with much work can, like an irresistible tide, surge onward 
toward opportunity and freedom, if they follow the right course and the right 
policies. Doubly tragic then are the futile theories and the false leaderships 
that lure them into mistakes and greater suffering. 

In the trade union movement there have been many who have chafied 
under policies that have made the movement what it is, who have criticised 
its “conservative” methods and its slowness. These progressives, these 
“revolutionists’’ want to mobilize the wage-earners and hurl these human 
beings against organized society and thus make way for a new order of things. 

Wherever such leaders have been temporarily in control, they have not 
hesitated to dash their followers into any kind of a contest, and have brought 
them into direst poverty, starvation of body and spirit, even down to the shore 
where they drift away from this life. They have failed to grasp that leader- 
ship carries with it awful responsibility as well as opportunity. 

(374) 
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Perhaps no group of workers has been worse victimized or driven by more 
hobby-riders than the metal miners of the United States. No more valuable 
bit of history has been published recently than the article entitled “Review 
of the Past and Present,’”’ by Charles Moyer, President of the Western 
Federation of Miners. 

There is hardly a growing pain, infantile disease or mental immaturity 
to which any labor organization is heir, which is not one of the experiences of 
this organization of metal miners. 

The Western Federation of Miners has successively tried any policy 
suggested—and none for any considerable time—first isolation from the 
national labor movement,. then affiliation, then secession. In his review 
Mr. Moyer calls attention to the steady growth of the United Mine Workers 
and attributes their progress to the benefits of affiliation with the trade union 
movement. Not many groups of workers have made greater comparative prog- 
ress than the coal miners. Exploited, with miserable conditions of life and 
work, they were inspired by the hope of organization and, backed by the 
American Federation of Labor, banded themselves together, made the fight 
and now a host of over 300,000 are winning many victories. 

In marked contrast, the Western Federation of Miners has followed 
each wind that blew, now in the A. F. of L., now outside, organizing an organi- 
zation dual to the A. F. of L., frittering away their own efforts and dividing 
the strength of the national labor movement. 

Those who would disrupt the national trade union movement succeeded 
only in disrupting their own organization. Mr. Moyer contrasts the con- 
structive policy of the United Mine Workers which by joint conferences and 
trade agreements for a definite time has steadily organized an increasing por- 
tion of mining territory, with the refusal of the Western Federation of Miners 
to make contracts with definite wage-scales covering a stated period of time. 

The policy of the United Mine Workers has protected the coal miners 
and secured them an advantage that is a fulcrum for getting greater benefits. 
The policy of the Western Federation of Miners has lost immediate benefits, 
has made prodigal expenditure of money, suffering and hardships neces- 
sary to secure a minimum protection. 

In 1902 the convention of the Western Federation of Miners committed 
the economic organization to a partisan political program. As a result this 
organization that had boasted of its “progressive policy,’”’ that had abused 
and mocked the trade union movement, finds itself in direst straits, confronted 
not by “‘a question of progress but of existence.”” The president of the organi- 
zation warns the members that they must change their policy if they would 
save the organization. 

President Moyer makes the following suggestions to the organization: 
Change of name to express better its jurisdiction and to eliminate the idea 
of territorial division; to incorporate specific statements in their constitution 
that the organization shall not be committed to any religious or partisan 
political creed nor shall it interfere with the religion or political freedom of 
members; to forbid the injection of party politics into business meetings of 
locals and to substitute consideration of plans for economic betterment for 
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personal denunciation of members; revision of constitution to eliminate 
extraneous political matter. 

Mr. Moyer’s recommendation relative to trade agreements ought to be 
read by all trade unionists. It is: 

In making demands on our employers, or in the settlement of strikes we should at all 
times put forward our desire to establish these relations; in other words, our Federation, 
instead of devoting the greater part of its time and energy, as it has in the past, in attempt- 
ing to teach our fellow trades unionists the only correct form of economic and political 
organization, must become a business institution, devoting its efforts to the objects for 
which it was organized, namely, to unite the various persons working in and around the 
mines, mills, smelters, tunnels, open pits and open cuts into one central body. To increase 
their wages and improve their conditions of employment. 


With recommendations which Mr. Moyer makes in regard to death, 
sick and accident benefits, we must take issue. To surrender this function to 
the state would be indeed ill-advised. These benefits act as ties that hold 
the workers permanently to the organization; the betterment they bring into 
the lives of the workers makes them stronger and better able to give greater 
force to the organization. Increasing the activities and power of the organiza- 
tion does not make it less effective in any of its purposes—quite the contrary— 
whereas to delegate these functions to the outside agencies would exclude the 
labor movement from an economic field in which it has repeatedly demon- 
strated its effectiveness and ability. 

Mr. Moyer’s article ends with the following paragraphs which are replete 
with the wisdom of experience. They represent the conclusions of years of 
observation from the center of this organization and they conform to the 
judgment of those whom this movement has persistently and bitterly de- 
nounced as “reactionary conservatives.’’ This statement deserves thoughtful 
consideration : 


There are many other changes that if made would be helpful in building up our or- 
ganization, yet those I have enumerated are, in my opinion, of vital importance, and yet, 
regardless of the laws we may make, or the policies we may adopt, progress to a great extent 
must depend upon the degree of organization which we are able to establish. While we must 
look well to our laws and principles, yet we must have numerical strength if we are to over- 
come the many obstacles which stand between us and the establishment of a larger measure 
of industrial justice. This can never be attained in our movement as long as the non- 
unionist continuously listens to the tirade and fault-finding of members of our unions. 
If members in the presence of non-union men devote their time trying to convince them and 
other members of the union that it is not doing what it should for its membership, or that 
its officers, both local and national, are obstacles to its development, that they are unfit 
for the positions they hold, how can they expect that the non-unionist will identify himself 
with the organization. 

It matters not who the members may be that are selected to fill official positions, 
without the cooperation of the membership‘ progress is ‘impossible, and as long as we find 
the members who seldom attend the union meeting, yet who continuously criticize those 
who do, or as long as a certain number of men in our movement, instead of upholding the 
hand of their representatives during their term, immediately after their election begin 
laying plans to make their administration ineffective, our organization will continue to go 
down until it lands on the rocks of destruction. 

Until such time as a greater spirit of brotherhood is practiced among our membership, 
we can not expect to change the non-unionist into an active member of our Federation. If 
we fail to take pride in our own union and point out to the indifferent member and the man 
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outside of our ranks, the progress we are making, the victories we have won, the benefits 
that they are enjoying through the many sacrifices of men made years ago and who have 
passed on, then we are standing in the way of progress instead of doing our part to attain it. 
We can never expect to awaken confidence and respect for our organization in the minds of 
others while we can see nothing but evil ourselves. An organization of labor is what its 
membership makes it, and it is idle to spend our time in complaint and fault-finding with 
local or national officers, charging them with responsibility for our failures, or lack of 
progress, when we ourselves have done absolutely nothing to assist in its upbuilding. Re- 
member, that the labor union does not belong to a few individuals, nor does it belong to the 
officers, but equally to each and every member in it. 

In conclusion, I want to again say that the lack of progress of our organization has 
not been the fault of a few individuals or of the officers, but of the mistaken policies, coupled 
with the efforts of the disruptionists within our ranks. We are not under-estimating the 
great benefits that have been secured for the men in our industry through the efforts, and 
the efforts alone of our Federation, but that it could have done more we freely admit. That 
it can organize the men in the metalliferous mining industry, and become second to none 
in the family of trades unions, we are firmly convinced, but to do so it requires a united effort 
and the earnest cooperation of each and every member. 

President Moyer, having passed through all the stages of the Western 
Federation of Miners, with all its vagaries and miseries, has been taught by 
experience that no policy produces more definite progress, or brings into the 
lives of the workers the fundamental benefits of higher wages and better 
working conditions than are secured by the well-organized and directed 
trade unions with their economic power. 

Trade unionism has been tried with every conceivable test and has proved 
its power to secure for the toilers beneficent and advantageous and ever- 
increasing advantages. It leads the way to constantly widening opportunities. 
President Moyer has done the cause of Labor a great service for which the 
entire labor movement must be appreciatively grateful. 





For years the organized labor movement has been conducting a campaign 
against judicial injustice that denied the workers freedom 
SECURE by a judicial interpretation that dealt with them as 


FREEDOM a a ; 
WITHIN THE commodities, merchandise and articles of commerce and 


STATES not as human beings. This fundamental injustice was 
the basis for the interpretation and application of anti- 
trust laws to associations of wage-earners—interpretations which denied or- 
ganized labor the right to exercise its normal activities—aye, even to existence. 
The same principle was invoked in order to issue injunctions denying 
wage-earners the right to activities in their own defense and betterment that 
were the legal rights of all other human beings. By denying workers legal 
organized existence as human beings, the courts developed, through pre- 
cedents, an entirely different legal and judicial attitude toward workers from 
that which was accorded all other humans. 

The wage-earners began a determined campaign to free themselves 
from this judicial principle that kept them in industrial slavery although 
nominal freedom had long been accorded them. The campaign of education 
had been insistent and unremitting. It extended over a long period of years. 

The wage-earners, out of their experiences of life and work developed a 
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philosophy of human freedom and have substituted that philosophy for: the 
one that had been fastened upon them by “legal” philosophers, academic 
orthodoxy and those of the so-called educated world. Because the workers’ 
philosophy was founded upon truths, it has proven irresistible and has won 
against most subtle and powerful opponents. 

The most bitter opposition was directed against all efforts of the workers 
to free themselves from the application of antitrust laws and from the abuses 
of the writ of injunction. The enemies of organized labor were more willing 
to see the workers secure any other law because they knew that such 
legislation was fundamental. This legislation sought to establish the legal 
right to existence, without which anything else would be of little avail. 

In 1906 the American Federation of Labor began a political campaign 
which had as its chief objective the attainment of this necessary legislation. 
A conference was held, during which plans and policies were discussed and 
decided. From that time on all of the political efforts and influence of the 
organized labor movement were concentrated upon this one purpose and 
were directed in furtherance of the determined stand that Labor’s demands 
must be enacted into law. Everything else was subordinated. No political 
ambitions or theories were allowed to interfere with this primal need- 

The campaign succeeded. The labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, enacted into law October 15, 1914, secured to wage-earners neces- 
sary, fundamental rights. The influence of that victory has been far-reaching. 
The principle declared by the Congress of the United States, and approved 
by the President of the United States, “that the labor power of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” has been making its way 
‘into the minds not only of all of the citizens of the country, but it has made 
its imprint upon the courts. Protection under this law, of course, extends 
only to the federal courts. 

The same policy that was followed for the securement of protection under 
federal law must be followed in the various states in order that federal pro- 
tection may be supplemented by state legislation, thus safeguarding the rights 
of workers in all courts. 

The necessity for such campaigns in all states was demonstrated a short 
time ago in Ohio. The grand jury of Mahoning County brought in an indict- 
ment that represented an effort to place responsibility for the results of 
their policies upon employers of Youngstown whose injustice resulted in the 
revolt of the steel workers. But the effort of the jury was ill-advised. The 
verdict was a shock to every intelligent mind that appreciates the value of 
human life. That verdict said that certain corporations, persons and 
individuals engaged in the manufacture, sale and purchase of certain 
merchandise, products and commodities, to wit, iron, steel and ‘common 
or unskilled labor,’”’ were guilty of violations of the Antitrust Law of the 
state. 

Even common or unskilled labor power is inseparable from the body and 
personality of the human worker. There is some quality of human life that 
is essentially different from inanimate commodities, merchandise or articles 
of commerce. Human labor power is part of the living body. It represents 
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the coordination of the nerves, muscles and the whole physical force of the 
human body. It is an intangible something that represents the creative 
thought, ability and life of the individual. It can not be bought and sold 
as commodities or articles of commerce, for it has a value only when it has 
been applied to concrete articles. The possessor of labor power enters into 
contracts or agreements with employers under which he agrees to render 
service in the form of labor power under certain conditions. Labor, except in 
applied form, never passes to the ownership of the employer. 

The effect of the educational campaign of the organized labor movement 
of America protected the workers of Ohio from the danger that threatened 
them. 

This finding of the jury did not become a precedent. The workers 
of the state and of the nation were alert to the danger. They were not 
only aware of their rights, aware of the principles of human freedom, but 
they were aggressive in their own self-defense. As a result, Judge Anderson 
made a decision which contained the following: 


While the indictment distinctly charges in several places that labor is a commodity, 
and avers that they were guilty of entering into an unlawful combination because labor was 
a commodity, yet this can not be true. When we take the definition of ‘‘trade”’ as used in 
this statute, we find that it simply means the same as “commodity.” There is but little 
distinction between the two words. I am not prepared now, and I trust I never shall be, 
to declare that the labor of a man is a commodity to be hocked in the market and to be sold 
to the highest bidder. 

Labor is personal and-individual to the man. It is his; it is his own; no one can sell it 
for him in this land of ours, nor can any one take it from him. If we are going to regard it 
as a commodity the results of that would be dreadful. It shears labor of all the 
dignity that it ought to have. It puts the laboring man on the level with a slave; it takes 
away his manhood and the respect that the community owes, and should give, to labor. 
There was a time when labor was a commodity, but that was shot to pieces from 1861 
to 1865, and I trust and hope, as every other good, law-abiding citizen hopes, that it will 
never again be resurrected in this country of ours. The man who labors and earns his bread 
by the sweat of his face is just as good, and entitled to just as much respect as the man of 
great capital, and is entitled to just as much respect, though he livesin a cabin as the man who 
lives in his palace counting his gold. I am one of those that believe labor and capital should go 
hand in hand with the same independence, and the same rights equally accorded to each. 
Capital depends upon labor as much as labor depends upon capital. I can not—and I 
am glad I can not—class labor as a “‘commodity,”’ and in this position I am amply sustained 
by many decisions of many courts. Well, then, if labor is not a commodity, or is not in 
restraint of trade, or to be regarded the same as trade, then what? 

The statute itself, it seems to me, absolutely precludes labor from its terms. It is 
not dealing’ with wages, or labor; it makes no provision that it is a violation of law for the 
mill owners to combine to fix the price of labor. The lawmakers are endeavoring by this 
act to prevent the citizens of Ohio being injured by a combination that might fix prices of 
goods and merchandise and products sold in the market. That is the object of the statute, 
and nothing else. Then, again, what would be the result if it were held that labor comes 
within this statute? Every labor union throughout the state would be violating the law at 


every meeting when they are endeavoring to protect one another as to their wages, and all 
of their acts would be criminal. Our courts have held up to the very highest court in the land, 
that labor unions are legal, and in fact some courts goso far as to hold they are commendable, 
and that men should combine to help one another in the struggle of life. I think that such 
organizations are commendable, but yet this would make them criminal. Again, it would 
be a criminal act when the mill owners agree to pay so much per ton for iron to their laborers, 
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because that would be a combination to fix wages and when they meet for the purpose of 
adjusting the scale, one a combination of laboring men, and the other a combination of 
mill owners, they are engaged in a criminal act, if this statute applies. 


The decision of Judge Anderson establishes a judicial precedent that only 
needs to be enacted into law to assure to associations of wage-earners of Ohio 
full legal protection for the right to organize and to perform the normal func- 
tions to make organization effective. 

Legislation securing to wage-earners the right to legal existence is of 
fundamental importance to the workers of all states. In order that attention 
should be concentrated upon this purpose, a circular has been issued to all 
State Federations of Labor and City Central Bodies urging that everything 
else be subordinated to the achievement of this purpose. The circular’ was 
accompanied by a model bill, which ought to be enacted as statutory law 
in every state of the union. 

The State Federation of Illinois was the first to call a general state con- 
ference to consider this purpose. All other state organizations are urged to 
follow a like course. It is of imperative importance for the welfare and the 
protection of associations of workers, which are the militant force that pro- 
tects not only the organized but also unorganized workers, and secures the 
fundamental principles of liberty to the entire citizenship of America. 





In the Machinists’ Journal for April is published in the editorial columns a 
literary aftermath representing continued reflections from 
INSISTS UPON | the editorial chair upon eight hours in private industries 
oe by law. These thoughts rise high above the hum and 
REGULATED 7 : 
BY LAW the struggle of the busy world of men and women—they 
do credit to the tender heart of the literateur even though 
they would shrivel in the heat of the “Spring Drive” the militant machinists 
are conducting with splendid fighting spirit. 

Day before yesterday this editor came into his editorial seclusion trailing 
clouds of a glorious dream——a dream of what is not even if it ever be in a far 
away time. With fervent gaze fixed upon the future, he found fault with 
those men who were working out the problems of the now and who were in 
the center of the fight for achievements, to secure justice and rights now. 

He told them that the fight was not necessary, that the suffering, the 
privation, the anguish of battle were needless. Only have faith—faith that 
all will be well and it will be so—advises this ardent editorial guide. Have no 
fear of industrial forces, do not impute to men motives of self-interest or 
acquisitive instincts, expect them to be qualified for citizenship in Utopia— 
nothing more is necessary. _ , 

“T am not so fearful of political agents, whether hostile or otherwise,” 
proclaims the new Roland of the machinists. Neither is the child afraid to 
have a cub lion fora pet. That editor does not fear the aggressive intervention 
of government agents “‘whether hostile or otherwise” in industrial relations— 
but what of those whose judgment is based upon worxld-wide experience, 
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recorded history, as well as contemporaneous happenings, or are all these 
to have no lesson for the labor movement of our day? 

But what of the workers of Australia who have found barriers to necessary 
normal activities of organized labor in the judicial mazes of wages boards or 
arbitration courts? 

What of those workers who are fined or imprisoned because they strike 
or refuse to work under conditions prescribed by governmental agents? 

What of all workers whose industrial welfare has become entangled with 
political issues, ambitions, or intrigue? 

What of the barbers of Pueblo, Colorado, who found themselves com- 
manded by the Colorado Industrial Commission not to remove their union 
card from a shop that had failed to maintain union standards? 

What of the tailors of Denver, Colorado, who waited 172 days while the 
Industrial Commission stood between them and their demands for justice 
and who would have been treated as criminals had they struck to secure their 
demands, which the commission, after 172 days, declared were just? 

What of the smeltermen of Leadville, Colorado, who were told it was 
illegal to strike against increased work demanded by employers without ade- 
quate increases in pay? 

What of the workers of Canada who are informed that the government 
intends to extend by executive order the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act to cover all workers in industries producing munitions of war and 
by that order to restrict the power of a greater number of workers to protect 
themselves and their standards of work and life? 

What of the workers of Great Britain who, under the defense of the 
Realm Act, feel the iron grip of compulsion throttling their freedom? 

What of the men, women and children of France who find themselves 
helpless under the militarization of the workers in the factories? 

What is transpiring in Germany and Austria is clouded in the unknown 
and will be until the war shall come to a close. 

All these workers tell a story of the results of governmental regulation 
and control of industrial relations in private employment that is replete with 
warnings. Because he does not know past history or contemporaneous 
happenings, the editor of the Machinists’ Journal has no fear. 

Expressions of emotions, exalted and detached from mundane experiences, 
gave reason for the conception that academic thought is necessarily im- 
practical. But scientific methods have transformed all intellectual work— 
human nature, practical problems, existing conditions are no longer ignored 
or discounted. Real reformers of today do not begin and end with a specula- 
tive theory or a sentimental emotion. They take men as they are; they cope 
with existing forces and conditions and try to bring definite concrete better- 
ment into the lives and homes of men now. That done, they know that men 
with greater opportunities will grow into larger lives, broader concepts and 
higher ideals. 

It is fortunate for the machinists that there is a marked contrast in the 
policy emanating from the seclusion of the editor’s sanctum and that directing 
the work done in the industrial field. The editor declares that not the 
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machinists’ union has increased wages or secured the eight-hour workday, but 
it was the law of ‘‘supply and demand”’ which did the thing. The machinists 
employed in workshops have not trusted their interests and welfare to the 
inexorable operation of the law of “supply and demand,” but they formulated 
a practical campaign (a ‘‘Spring Drive”’ as the industrial pacifist editor terms 
it) to secure for themselves a larger share of the wealth they produce. 

Does not the editor of the Machinists’ Journal know that trade unions 
have maintained, aye, often increased, wages during periods when numbers 
of workers were unemployed? If that be so, and no one familiar with trade 
union work and history will dispute it, then wherein comes this expression of 
“supply and demand’’? Indeed, the so-called law of supply and demand, in 
so far as the sophistry of it has been applied to labor—the workers—it is the 
favorite theme of capitalistic thought, as well as the old school of speculative, 
political economists, who never take into account the fact that ‘‘Labor’’ is 
composed of human beings, and that the workers intelligently united can con- 
trol the so-called law of supply and demand. 

The economic organization was the instrumentality that enabled the 
machinists to secure the eight-hour workday. If machinists had not aggressively 
presented their demands, employers would never have decreased hours or in- 
creased wages whatever the ratio between the supply and the demand for 
machinists. Because the machinists have conducted well-directed, courageous 
fights and a splendid fighting spirit prevails, they have made this an epochal 
year in securing the eight-hour workday. 

We commend the philosophy and practical effectiveness of ““The Spring 
Drive’”’ to the editor of the Machinists’ Journal. It has been said that every 
man has great weight with himself. We hope, therefore, that the editor’s 
second editorial ‘“The Spring Drive’ in the same April Machinists’ Journal will 
be of assistance to him in helping him to find his way down to the practical 
problems of his fellow-workers, to an understanding of his responsibility in 
the tasks of today. 

Enthusiasm unhampered by experience, philosophy untempered by the 
necessity for securing practical results are interesting from a literary standpoint, 
but they are not that to which the toilers turn for help in securing tangible 
beneficial results. In discussing the practical work of securing the eight-hour 
workday for machinists in private employment, these workers are not advised 
to go to the legislatures and ask alaw. They are wisely told to organize and 
to insist upon their demands upon employers. 

Immediately following the pacifist editorial which we are discussing is 
another under the caption ‘“The Spring Drive” and in this the editor buckles 
on his armor, unsheaths his sword and is ready for the fray. He says: 
“Our whole existence has been a fight,” and we gladly add, it has been and 
will be a glorious fight that has the respect of all red-blooded men. The whole 
of the organized labor movement is with the machinists in that fight and 
will do its part. 

All of life is a struggle, and do not let that fact trouble your tender heart, 
editor of the Machinists’ Journal. Shrinking from the scars of battle and the 
hardships and danger of the battle will not change'the fact—we must fight if 
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we would live. Let us concentrate our efforts on finding the most effective 


policies in order that the active fight may not be unnecessarily prolonged— 
but militant industrial preparedness must be our attitude at all times. 

In all courtesy and fraternal spirit, however unwelcome, there is a word 
of advice that ought to be said to this editor who has recently joined the group 
of labor editors. ‘“Time makes more converts than reason.” Labor editorials 
are not like spring poems, expressive of every emotion borne of the wind that 
wist not from whence it blows. But they are very potent for good or evil in 
molding the opinions of workers—in leading them into the land of hope or 
the land of disappointment. 

Gentle editor, you chose your words with understanding and discre 
tion, why not learn the fundamentals with equal discernment? When we 
wrote the editorial “Regulation By Law! Law!! Law!!!’ we complimented the 
Machinists’ Journal editor in an effort to get him to the core of the principle 
involved, but thus far it has been unavailing. And yet it may come to pass. 
In any event, we may feel it our duty to bid our literary contemporary 
au revoir on this subject. 





For over twenty years the John B. Stetson Company of Philadelphia declared 

unalterable opposition to organized labor and estab- 
THE STETSON  jished a regime of benevolent feudalism and philanthropic 
STRIKE AND Sar ‘ . . 
PROFIT- paternalism. The John B. Stetson Company organized 
SHARING what it declared to be a “‘model factory” and made it one 

of the show places of Philadelphia. It declared it had 
solved the labor problem. This solution consisted of substituting for fair 
wages Christmas gifts, annual premiums on loyalty, bronze medals for effi- 
ciency and valuable service to the firm. Every device and regulation was insti- 
tuted to generate the spirit of feudalism and to drive out the spirit of independ- 
ence and liberty that are inseparable from organized labor. 

The John B. Stetson Company posed as a generous philanthropist in- 
terested in the well-being of their employes and anxious and willing to direct 
and dominate all the phases of their lives both during the hours of work and 
the hours at their own disposal. 

But this benevolent institution necessarily failed to accomplish all of 
the things expected. So strong was the domination and control of the company 
over its employes that there was little manifestation of discontent. Though 
the dissatisfaction was concealed, it was deep-seated and awaited only an 
opportunity for expression. The fact that it had to wait so long for an oppor- 
tunity was due to the subtle policy of the company in binding their employes 
to the company by so many ties that apparently involved what constituted 
their superficial, economic interests. As a result, the workers did not dare 
assert, did not dare express their real desires. 

It is generally stated that over 90 per cent of the employes of the Stetson 
firm are so-called stockholders under a deceptive bonus system that had been 
instituted by the company. Despite the mechanism built up by the Stetson 
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Company, despite the “benevolent’’ institutions and ‘“‘philanthropic’’ inten- 
tions, 900 employes of this company went out on strike on the first of March. 
The company had refused to adjust the grievances of their employes and per- 
sistently rejected every attempt of a representative committee of the em- 
ployes to secure a hearing. 

So great is the influence that this company exerts in Philadelphia that 
it was impossible for the striking employes to secure publicity for the causes 
of the strike. But the censorship of the John B. Stetson Company was not to 
prevail. An independent newspaper was started which published in full 
the causes and the attitude of the company. 

This strike of the employes of the John B. Stetson Company is of much 
significance because of its relation to the general problem of profit-sharing. 
Recently, attention has been called to profit-sharing by propositions emanating 
from employers. This effort to inject interest into the profit-sharing proposal 
is significant and the origin of the effort prompts the following questions: 

Would the topic of profit-sharing be a live one were the demand for 
labor not greater than it was two short years ago? 

What proportion of the establishments employing union labor are 
profit-sharers or contemplate profit-sharing? 

To what extent can the movement be simply anti-unionist or increasingly 
exploitative, or otherwise a confession of a conscious weakness in the presence 
of today’s uprising of labor? 

In looking over notes and clippings concerning the moves and opinions 
of the new profit-sharers, or proposed profit-sharers, the expressions 
of altruism and philanthropy seem to be “‘lugged’’ into the discussion, while 
the language of calculating business comes to the front frequently and forcibly. 
The profit-sharers are considering ‘‘the various methods by which employers 
may bind their employes closer to them; they are seeking in a deceptive 
annual dividend to labor ‘‘a sound business move;” they wish “the employe 
to be governed by the same motives that animate the employer;” they in- 
variably “‘seek efficiency.” This language has a purely business-like sound. 
But wherein it indicates an increased happiness for the masses of labor is not 
convincing. 

Not only on behalf of organized labor but on the part of the general public, 
one test of its social efficacy may at the outset be offered to the advocates 
of profit-sharing. It is this: Will the employing profit-sharer take as a basis 
the union scale of wages and hours in his occupation and the working condi- 
tions deemed fair by law and union custom and proceeding from that level 
offer in addition any of the forms of profits which have been recommended 
by the professed upholders of profit-sharing? How many names this question 
would eliminate from the list of its advocates is an estimate which any 
observer of the movement may make for himself. 

Union wages, hours and conditions form convincing evidence to the 
masses of wage-workers that the employer is fair and square. He stands before 
the community simply as a man, not bidding for the doubtful commendatory 
appellation of philanthropist or apostle of a new society. His actions are 
above suspicion. He is also a man of business sense; he has all the wage- 
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workers in his line to choose from as employes. His “labor troubles” are, if 
not at an end, at least plainly confined to a well-known area. 

The nomenclature of profit-sharing is singularly rich in equivocal terms. 
“Loyalty.” Is the employe to be wholly loyal to his employer and not first of 
all loyal to himself? How loyal is an employer to his furnishers of raw material? 
He is loyal to them only so long as they sell him what he wants at the lowest 
market rate. “Efficiency.” Never to be missed in any lecture or discourse 
on profit-sharing, this term points to push, grind, and hurry to the exhaustion 
of the employe, despite its admitted legitimacy up to the point of average 
physical abilities. ‘‘Profits.”” Is the withholding of five or ten per cent from 
an employe’s wages during the year and returning it to him at an appointed 
annual date, a sharing of profits or a mere restitution of withheld earnings. 

The movement is not so simple as its indefinite collective name—profit- 
sharing. Its possibilities run from a general grabbing and grasping to an occa- 
sional ostensibly generous giving, 

Looking at the subject practically, the trade unionists suggest that 
should the employer, or in this instance the John B. Stetson Company, wish 
to demonstrate beyond cavil a desire to share profits with wage-workers, 
proceedings can be initiated by conference with union representatives to 
clarify the employer’s mind as to his own intentions and the benefits he 
would confer on his fellow-workers. In doing so, he would set himself apart 
from those employers who are using profit-sharing as a cloak for false pre- 
tense and inordinate greed. 





The trade union movement first of all endeavors to organize the producing 
THE TaLIsman POW of the workers. Associated effort that enables 
OF GOOD omEN W°rkers to direct and control their producing power gives 
them an influence which the industrial and commercial 
world must recognize and deal with as an elemental fact in business life. 

There is another field that gives workers supplementary power. The 
wages which workers earn must be expended upon articles produced either by 
themselves or by fellow-workers. 

Although the purchasing power and influence of an individual worker 
and his family may be comparatively small, yet when the purchasing power 
of all workers is organized and directed so as to promote union standards, 
it becomes an important, potential power. 

Nearly every product has some mark of identification, a trade-mark or 
copyrighted label. The organized workers in adopting a union label have fol- 
lowed the intelligent part of business individuality. 

In order to organize purchasing power completely, and consequently 
effectively, every product made under union conditions ought to bear some 
mark that would serve as a guide to purchasers. Many of the unions have 
adopted trade labels. These are placed upon some portion of the article upon 
which they work and are readily discernible by the purchaser. The union 
label serves as a sign from the makers to the purchasers that the article in 
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question was made under union conditions and in accord with union standards 


of labor. 

To organize purchasing power in furtherance of a general demand for 
union labels requires associated effort of a high order and highly developed 
fraternal spirit. It is a movement whose strength depends upon the loyalty 
of every individual, manifested in all of his purchases. 

Some manufacturers may be somewhat averse to using union labels 
even upon goods made under union conditions, but when there is a strong, 
insistent demand for union label articles and when nothing else will be accepted, 
not even union-made goods without the union label, there is revealed to every 
shopkeeper and indirectly to every manufacturer the advantage and the 
financial benefit to be derived from the privilege of using the union label. 
Business men will gladly sell the articles demanded. 

The philosophy of the union label is so simple, so general and so far- 
reaching that were the demand for the union label general enough and in- 
sistent enough, the purposes of the trade unionist could largely be achieved 
without recourse to strikes or trade union movements that entail some degree 
of suffering and financial loss to the wage-earners. 

Products must be sold in order that manufacturers may secure profits 
from production. If they are taught by experience that they can not sell their 
products unless they bear the union label, they will be anxious to establish 
conditions that will enable them to have the privilege of using the label. 

The expending of wages or the family income is something that concerns 
the whole family. If each member of the family is made to understand the 
meaning and the purposes of trade unionism and to realize that to demand the 
union label upon every purchase is necessary to establish trade unionism as 
a real force, the purchasing power of the vast majority of our nation will be 
educated along lines that will make it an adjunct to the cause of human welfare 
instead of an impediment. A child who has been taught to insist upon the 
union label even in purchasing every loaf of bread, will form a habit that will 
stay by him for a lifetime—a habit that will be unconsciously extended to all 
other articles of use and consumption. 

The power of patronage is something that is exercised daily. It brings 
a persistent persuasive influence to bear upon storekeepers to keep in stock union 
labeled articles. Union labeled articles on store shelves mean union standards; 
wages, hours, safety, sanitation in factories and shops; it means the sustenance 
and furtherance of the organized labor movement. 

There can be no more direct method of helping the trade union movement 
than by insistence upon the union label. It is sure, direct; it requires no legisla- 
tion, no recourse to judicial procedure, and it involves no menace to the em- 
ployment of workers. On the other hand, the union label is a guarantee that 
products were not produced under sweatshop conditions but were made under 
sanitary environment; it means that hours of work have been shortened, that 
child labor has been abolished, that safeguards have been taken for life and 
limb. 

Insistence upon the union label is an economical way to achieve many of 
the purposes of trade unionism. It requires no expenditure of effort, time or 
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money. It requires only the expression of a moral will in a desire to further 
the best interests of the workers. And when the best interests of the workers 
have been furthered, the entire community, aye the entire country’s interests 
have been concerned. 

In order to make the use of the union label most effective, the trade union 
workers must see to it that the label is used upon the best products of their 
toil and that no fraud, deception or counterfeits are permitted. Some manu- 
facturers, with the hope of discrediting the union label, use it only upon their 
cheaper, more shoddy articles. This is a practice that the trade union move- 
ment will not tolerate. 

In order to protect the union label and to direct agitation for the union 
label most effectively, the Denver Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor directed that a Union Label Department be organized. The trades 
which have a union label are represented in that department. Special agita- 
tion of the department is carried on through Union Label Leagues and Union 
Label Councils organized for the different localities. Sixty-seven organiza- 
tions now have union labels. The Secretary of the Union Label Department 
reported that for the year ending September 30, 1915, there were thirty-nine 
nationals and internationals affiliated to the department. 

But these organizations can not accomplish results without the aid and 
cooperation of all of the workers and their sympathizers. The chief argument 
that these organizations can advance to business men is that their customers 
want trade union made goods and wish to buy articles bearing the union label. 
This argument is ineffective if customers do not ask for union labeled goods. 
The storekeepers will not voluntarily give them to customers but they are 
anxious to supply a demand. The wage-earners must create the demand. 
In creating a strong, persistent demand for union labeled goods every man, 
woman and child who believes in the trade union movement and the labor 
movement, which is a movement for humanity, has a very necessary part to 
perform in connection with each purchase. 

May I not urge, yes, appeal to all members of organized labor to inaugurate 
a new campaign for organization and for union labeled products; to the fami- 
lies and friends of trade unionists to give their patronage to the products of 
union labor, bearing the union label; to shun all products which do not bear 
the union label when a label exists to adorn the product? 

And the above applies with equal force to union buttons, union stamps, 
and union shop cards. 

Men of Labor, now for the three million mark! Press on, on and on, and 
the dawn of the better and brighter day will come every day. 

The union label is the Talisman of Good Omen. 





In the official columrs of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is 
published the circular which was issued by the Executive Council by direction 
of the American Federation of Labor to the national organized labor move- 
ments of all countries. The circular was printed in German, French and 
Spanish. The plan outlined in the circular provides for a World Labor Con- 
gress to assemble which will secure a hearing for standards of humanity and 
justice in the World Congress that will determine conditions of peace. The 
officers of all organized labor are urged to have the circular read at their 
meetings and to discuss the subject in its every aspect. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 


1,000 of the 


organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from thos® 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carpenters. 


Frank Duffy.—Our international consists of 1,850 
local unions, with a combined membership of 
192,500. Death benefits the past month amounted 
to $22,157; amount expended for sick and disabled 
benefits, $2,400; strike benefits totaled $6,852. 
Employment conditions are improving. The pros- 
pects are exceedingly bright for a successful trade 
union movement this spring and summer. New 
unions have been formed in Millinocket, Maine; 
Detroit, Michigan (millwrights); New York City 
(boat builders and novelty wood turners and 
finishers); Trail, B. C., Canada; Decatur, Indiana, 
and Norris City, Illinois. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider.—Thirty-six local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
membership of 2,861, this being 143 new members 
since last report. Union No. 8 has been reinstated. 
Employment is fair. 


Journeymen Tailors 


Thomas Sweeney.—There are 305 local unions 
affiliated to our international. Our combined mem- 
bership is 12,000. Unions were formed in Richmond, 
Indiana, during the past month. Death benefits 


totaled $950; amount expended for sick and dis- 
abled benefits, $2,142; to the unemployed, $315. 
Strikes, which affect eighteen men, are on in Port- 
land, Vancouver, Wilmington and New York for 
an increase in wages and better working conditions. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—Nineteen local unions ~are 
affiliated to our international, with a total member- 
ship of 1,152. There has been one death since last 
report and the amount expended therefor was $300. 
Employment is fair and conditions improv ing. A 
general increase in wages in the curtain and bobbin 
net branch of this industry is contemplated. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 74 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a total member- 
ship of 4,300, an increase of 22 over last report. 
Unions have been formed in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Oakland, California. A new agreement has been 
signed with one of the laundries in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, providing for an eight-hour day, recogni- 
tion of the union and increased wages, in spite of 
the desperate efforts of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Stockton to defeat us. This 
is the first shop agreement signed in Stockton since 
the lockout of 1914. 
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Maintenance of Way Employes 


George Seal.—The strike of the terminal employes 
of the Maintenance of Way on the Central of New 
Jersey Railroad, affecting about 700 men, lasted 
about thirty days, with the result that a settlement 
was reached giving the men a 10 per cent increase. 
Employes are on strike on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, the New York, 
Ontario and Western and Wabash Railways, affect- 
ing about 1,500 men. They are asking for an in- 
crease in wages and improved working conditions. 
A revised trade agreement has been secured for 
maintenance of way employes on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, affecting about 2,500 men. The in- 
crease in wages secured will average about $45 per 
year for each man. Conditions of employment are 
improving. We are organizing the men on several 
roads and hope in the near future to consummate 
a trade agreement. 


Powder and High Explosives 


H. A. Ellis —Our international has a total mem- 
bership of 330, with 7 local unions. Employment is 
good and improving. We are affiliating with the 
Mining Department of the A. F. of L., so will have 
more direct prestige with organized labor that uses 
our product. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Urban A. Walier.—There are 28 local unions 
affiliated with our international, giving us a total 
membership of 2,711, which is an increase of 11 over 
last report. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniel.—We have 23 locals affiliated to our 
international, with a total membership of 900. Em- 
ployment is good and improving. We are looking 
for signed schedules on many roads; there are 
prospects of improvements and we are hoping for 
the best. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ARIZONA 


Douglas.—F. B. Aaron: 

Without strike, the smelters have increased their 
wages. Employment is fairly steady. Unions of 
bakers, butchers, chauffeurs, bootblacks and laun- 
dry workers are under way. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady. We are trying to get the eight- 
hour workday for all crafts. Demand is being made 
for union label goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Labor here is about one-half organized. A new 
paper works is being built here which will employ 
all union workmen. A ladies’ label league is working 
for the label. 


Railroad Trainmen 


A. F. Whitney.—All white flagmen, brakemen 
and yardmen were locked out recently and a strike 
was immediately ordered. A week later a satisfac- 
tory settlement was effected and all were reinstated 
without prejudice and the non-union men discharged. 
The service hours were reduced from 12 to 10, and 
increases ranging from 13 to 50 per cent were 
secured. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


E. M. Foley.—Our international consists of 43 
locals with a total of 1,744 members. 


Steel Transferrers 


H. Wilbur Hoagland.—We have 3 local unions 
attached to our international, with a combined 
membership of 72. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


Charles A. Sumner.—There are 122 local unions 
connected with our international and we have a 
total membership of 5,000. Eight deaths occurred 
during the month, and benefits to the amount of 
$800 were paid. There is somewhat of an improve- 
ment in employment conditions. 


Wire Weavers 


E. E. Desmond.—Our internaticnal consists o 
399 members, with five local unions. Employment 
is good. Wages have been voluntarily increased 
$2 per week by employers. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge-——We have 22 local unions 
affiliated to our international, with a total member- 
ship of 1,040. $300 was expended the past month 
for two death benefits. Condition of employment is 
fair and improving. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


San Francisco—John O. Walsh: 

Unorganized labor is in very bad condition; we 
are in hopes that as times get good these workers 
will come into the union. On the coast, employment 
is not very steady. The labor movement has under 
consideration the question of securing a modification 
of the laws which govern the use and regulation of 
the state militia. A union of street railway track- 
men was organized during the past month. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition; unor- 
ganized workers are desirous of joining the union. 
Employment is improving in all trades. Continued 
agitation is going on for the label. A federal labor 
union at San Bruno was organized in the past month; 
we expect to have several other unions under way 
in the near future, including a central labor union. 

Sania Barbara.—J. K. Field: 

Organized labor enjoys far better conditions than 
unorganized. Employment is fair. Continual agita- 
tion is being carried on for the label. Unions of 
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stage employes and moving picture machine 
operators were organized during the past month. 

Stockion.—George A. Dean: 

Labor conditions are very unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially in the building trades, competition of 
contractors resulting in a decrease of wages in many 
instances. Employment is unsteady but has a 
tendency to improve. After fourteen weeks of 
strike the laundry workers succeeded in unionizing 
one laundry, but there are still three others against 
them. A restraining order was issued against the 
laundry workers and the Labor Council but was 
later set aside. In many cases union men are dis- 
criminated against. The Label League and central 
body are boosting the label. Unions of bootblacks, 
window cleaners and commercial messengers are 
under way. 


COLORADO 


Golden.—Michael Sweeney: 

Brewery workers are on strike because of a cut in 
wages. Among the carpenters conditions are good. 
Employment is not steady. Circulars are being dis- 
tributed and a committee is working for the label. 
We are trying to organize a union of pottery workers. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
workers in a bad way. Employment is slack. Some 
of the smelter men recently struck for wage in- 
creases in violation of state law. The company has 
announced an increase of from 15 to 25 cents a 
day in anticipation of a general demand. On account 
of a boycott being placed against them, a theatrical 
concern asked for an injunction and sued for $5,000 
damages, which later was settled with the musicians’ 
union and union people employed. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

Employment for organized labor is steady; un- 
organized workmen take whatever work is given 
them. An increase in wage-scale is pending with 
several crafts. The Trades and Labor Assembly is 
a live body—more so than for years past. Good 
work is being done by a committee for the label. A 
union of meatcutters and butchers is under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich.—George Chandler: 

We have just signed up with employers for a year 
beginning May 1, by which agreement sheet metal 
workers get an increase of 36 cents per day; car- 
penters, 25 cents; plumbers and steamfitters, 14 
cents; lathers, 25 cents, and painters and paper- 
hangers, 25 cents. All work is being done under 
union conditions, and all trades are affiliated to the 
Building Trades Council. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—J. P. Graham: 

Machinists and building trades are meeting with 
success. The brewery workers are still on strike. 
The outlook is good for a label store and also a 
label council. Electricians are adding to their 
membership in all branches. A metal trades couneil 
was organized during the past month. 

Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Without having to resort to strike, pattern- 
makers received an increase of 5 cents per hour. 
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Organized labor is in very good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. There is no comparison between 
organized and unorganized labor; unorganized, as 
usual, is in very bad condition. In a lockout among 
brewery workmen, picket work is increasing the sale 
of union beer. The Central Labor Union‘has been 
able to get a good line of merchandise put in here. 
A union of hoisting engineers was organized last 
month. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—John Oaker: 

_ We have meetings on with the hodcarriers, build- 
ing laborers and barbers and feel sure that an or- 
ganization will be perfected shortly, also that about 
200 laborers in a shipyard here will come into the 
union. Employment is not steady at present but 
will pick up when work starts on the new school 
houses. : 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—A. W. Muir: 

All organizations are gaining in strength and 
membership. Teamsters and retail clerks are 100 
per cent organized. Employment is very good. 
Plasterers have secured a week of 51% days; lathers, 
$6 per day or 6 cents per yard; electrical workers, 
$4.50 per day, and common laborers, $3 per day. 
A State Federation of Labor was organized in Boise 
when over thirty local unions, with 1,200 members, 
were represented. Label committees are doing fine 
work. 


ILLINOIS 


Coal City.—D. J. Farley: 

Carpenters have received an advance in wages of 
10 cents per hour, making the scale 50 cents per 
hour; also a reduction in hours of work from nine to 
eight hours. Union men are demanding label goods. 
A school teachers’ union is under way. 

Decatur.—Waldo Cross: 

With the exception of building trades, employ- 
ment in all lines is good. We have an organizing 
campaign under way which will continue until June 1. 
Barber shops now have Sunday closing. During the 
past month a union of chauffeurs was organized and 
a meat cutters’ union is under way. 

Mt. Olive-—F. W. Dingerson: 

Work in the mines is not steady but in other lines 
it is fairly good. Section men are demanding an 
increase of 15 cents per day. 

Pekin.—Ralph R. Cease: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady in all but the building trades. 
Printers have received an increase in wages of $1 
per week and a year’s contract. Painters are also 
expecting an increase. Unorganized workers do not 
receive half what they should. All crafts are de- 
manding union label goods. Unions of butchers and 
bakery workers are under way. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Employment is steadier now than it has been for 
sometime. Machinists in a factory here have re- 
ceived an increase of 10 per cent in wages. Several 
committees are out boosting the label. A union of 
packing house workmen was organized the past 
month. A federal labor union is under way. 
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Peoria.—John M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is steady in all trades. 
Employes of a machine shop received a 10 per cent 
increase in wages without strike. General interest 
is being taken in the label. We are trying to or- 
ganize] the employes of a non-union machine shop. 

West Frankfort—J. C. Murphy: 

Organized labor is improving right along and 
wages are being increased without strike. Employ- 
mentfis steady. 


INDIANA 


Columbus.—George Kollmeyer: 

Organized labor receives about double the wages 
paid unorganized workmen, who also have poor work- 
ing ‘conditions. Employment is steady in most 
trades. Without resorting to strike, molders ob- 
tained an increase of 25 cents per day. An effort 
is being made to establish a garment workers’ local. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Brass workers are on strike for an eight-hour day 
and a few minor changes in their agreement. Em- 
ployment is steady. All locals are boosting the label. 

Indianapolis —Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment in all lines improving. This spring carpenters 
contemplate a movement for an increase in wages of 
5 cents per hour. 

Indianapolis.—George A. Nolte: 

An organization of railway carmen has been com- 
pleted here. 

Peru.—David Mohr: 

Organized labor is in good condition but un- 
organized is not. Employment is steady and wages 
and hoursof workare much better. Everything pos- 
sible is being done for the label. The barbers succeeded 
in reestablishing union conditions in seven shops. The 
clerks are about the only ones who are not organized, 
and we are trying to bring them into line. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in fine condition and unor- 
ganized are moving rapidly toward organization. 
Business in all lines is good. Pressmen have re- 
ceived a substantial increase by new wage-scale. A 
mass meeting of officers of all organizations is to 
be held to formulate plans for bringing the unorgan- 
ized into the union. Good work is being done for 
the label. Unions of bakers and iron molders were 
organized the past month, and a clerks’ union is 
under way. 


IOWA 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor is in fine condition; unorganized 
is being imposed upon and working long hours. 
Employment is steady. Arrangements are progress- 
ing for the entertainment of the Iowa State Federa- 
tion of Labor which meets in June. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Carpenters expect a raise of 5 cents per hour with- 
out strike; present wage-scale is 45 cents per hour. 
Work is steady. We are demanding the label. 
Unions of hodcarriers and common laborers were or- 
ganized the past month, and we have teamsters 
and brick, tile and terra cotta workers’ unions under 
way. 


KANSAS 


Columbus.—Thomas Henderson: 

Unorganized labor is in poor condition. Efforts 
are being made to organize plasterers, teamsters, 
barbers, retail clerks and a central body. Employ- 
ment at present is slack. Mines are working three 
and four days a week. Everything possible is being 
done for the label. 

Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

With the coming of spring, work in the building 
trades is improving. Employment is not steady 
with the miners and among non-union workmen. 
Organized labor is far in advance of the unorganized. 
A union of bakery and confectionery workers is 
under way. 

Pitisburg.—James E. Winsby: 

Organized labor is moving toward a higher plane 
at a rapid rate while unorganized workers are in a 
turmoil. Many of the unorganized crafts are asking 
for assistance, both to settle their grievances, and 
to show them how to get right with their fellowmen. 
Miners are busy, likewise smeltermen. Smelter- 
men have received an increase of 45 cents per day, 
recognition of the union, check-off, semi-monthly 
pay-day, strict seniority and a reduction in hours 
from 12 to 10. This was accomplished through strike. 
Laundry workers have just signed a new contract, 
without strike, granting them the same concessions 
as smeltermen. The jitney men have organized 
and made application for a charter. Hotel and 
restaurant employes will also apply for a charter 
shortly. Every delegate to the central body is 
acting as a special label committeman to push the 
demand for the label. A local Building Trades 
Council has been chartered, installed and settled 
down for business. Railroad shops are working 
steady for this time of year. 

Topeka.—Frank B. Brown: 

Organized labor has full power in this locality. 
Carpenter contractors will have nothing but union 
labor. This is a union-shop town for all trades. 
Work will reach the high mark this year—starting 
now with a rush. All union conditions have been 
brought about without trouble of any kind. Unor- 
ganized labor, especially in the building crafts, 
stands no show for work. Unionism is booming. At 
least 500 new members have come into the union 
the last six months. Work is being pushed for the 
label. Unions of clerks, hodcarriers and metal 
workers were organized the past month. There will 
be a revival of the stenographers’ union and we 
will probably organize chauffeurs, teamsters and 
street railway motormen and conductors. 


KENTUCKY 


Henderson.—Henry Robinson: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
is not doing much. Membership of organized labor 
here exceeds 350. Employment is fair. Painters, 
decorators and paperhangers have been increased 
5 cents per hour. All are demanding label on goods. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act has been passed 
Unions of electrical workers, laundry workers, 
common laborers, horseshoers, street carmen and 
plumbers are under way. 

Nelson.—M. J. Simpson: 

Work here is in the mines, which employs about 
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150 men, who are all members of the Unitedj Mine 
Workers of America. When purchasing, we always 
ask for the label. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—William Hannon: 

Organized labor is in very good condition while 
unorganized is not doing much. Machinists have 
established the eight-hour day, with same wages 
paid for a nine-hour day, in nearly all contract shops. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—J. H. Bussell: 

Employment has been steady but is a little slack 
at present. Working conditions are much better 
among the organized than unorganized and steadily 
improving. Good work is being done for the label. 

Lisbon Falls.—Samuel Dickinson: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Textile workers have received an 
increase in wages. We are working for the label. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—A. D. Sullivan: 

Painters are working eight hours per day now in- 
stead of nine hours. Organized labor has good, but 
unorganized poor conditions. Employment is steady. 
We have a committee working for the label. A union 
of teamsters is under way. ; 

Boston.—Frank H. McCarthy: 

The past month was devoted to matters pertain- 
ing to freight handlers, fishermen, firemen, elevator 
operators, tobacco strippers, stenographers, lady 
hatmakers, piano workers, packing house employes, 
gas company employes, willow workers and engineers 
of Boston; also with the Gardner Central Labor 
Union organizing campaign, and Plymouth cordage 
workers, Winchester leather workers, Quincy City 
laborers, sheet metal workers’ helpers and dry-goods 
packers. 

Dorchester.—Phillip J. Byrne: 

Have been in Roundup, Lewistown, Harlowton 
and Great Falls, Montana, and found that all crafts 
were enjoying good wages and hours of work. Em- 
ployment was steady except in the building trades. 
Also found great need for union label work in these 
cities. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Good conditions prevail among the organized 
workers. Employment is steady. Good work is 
being done for the label. A union of telephone 
operators was organized since last report. The.labor 
forward committee have renewed their activities 
and are holding open meetings for better organi- 
zation. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Employment is steady in all trades and the shoe 
shops are rushed with work. Organized labor is in 
good condition. 

New Bedford.—George T. Sanderson: 

Organized labor has shown an increase in mem- 
bership the past month while unorganized labor has 
had a decrease in one or two crafts. Sheet metal 
workers will ask for a new agreement April 1 and 
electrical workers May 1. Machinists have been 
organized and telephone operators have applied for 
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a charter. The’ Central Labor Union committee’ is 
active for the label. A union of teamsters is under 
way. 

Plymouth.—Charles H. Smith: 

Organized labor is far ahead of unorganized in 
wages, hours and conditions of work. It looks as 
though there will be plenty of work in the building 
trades from now on. Effort is being made to get the 
stores to handle label goods. 

Randolph.—M. A. Burrell: 

_We are well organized and have the best of con- 
ditions. Employment is steady and wages are in- 
creasing, especially in the shoe industry. Mostly all 
crafts are organized. Label committees are doing 
good work. . 

Taunton.—A. J. Sample: 

Organized labor is being recognized here as the 
best kind of help, particularly on account of the 
organizing campaign that is being carried on, and 
membership is increasing in all lines of trade. Em- 
ployment is very good, particularly for the ma- 
chinists. Fifty laborers in a copper mill went on 
strike, which lasted three days and resulted in a 
25 per cent increase in wages. A committee of the 
Central Labor Union is very active for the label. 
Unions of retail clerks, teamsters and foundry em- 
ployes were organized the past month, and unions 
of clay and copper workers are under way. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit.—Davidj Thomas: 

Conditions among the organized workers are much 
better than the unorganized. Most of the unorganized 
are working ten hours a day. Employment is fairly 
steady in the building line. Strikes are on among 
the machinists, patternmakers and capmakers for 
better working conditions; injunctions were issued 
and pickets arrested. The minimum wage amend- 
ment to the city charter, which the people adopted 
last April, has been declared unconstitutional. The 
Woman’s Trade Union League is working for the 
label. 

Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

The band instrument workers are on strike in 
two factories. Employment is steady. We con- 
template building a labor temple. There is boosting 
all along the line for the label. We are taking up 
the labor forward movement and expect good re- 
sults in future. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth—Henry Perault and E. G. Hall: 

A general trade union revival is on in this city. 
The State Federation of Labor is inaugurating one 
of the most successful organizing campaigns in all 
trades ever attempted in this part of the state and 
all unions are already feeling the benefit of it. The 
president of the State Federation is directing the 
work with a special committee from all unions. 
Carpenters have been granted an increase of 7% 
cents an hour to take effect May 1. Prospects are 
bright for good work the coming season. Conditions 
for organized labor are now much better in all lines 
than for the unorganized and the unorganized are 
beginning to realize it. Unions of teamsters, indi- 
vidual team owners, millmen, cabinet makers and 
bakers were organized the past month and we have 
under way unions of stationary engineers, glazers 
and finishers, building laborers and a federal union. 
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Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 

Printers’ union is 100 per cent organized, and 
they have secured a new contract for three years 
with an increase in wages of from $1.50 to $3.50 
per week. Electricians also received a raise of $10 
er month. A trades and labor assembly will make 
ipplication for a charter: General agitation for the 
label is being carried on. A union of painters and 
decorators was organized the past month, and there 
wre under way unions of clerks, barbers, and 
musicians, 

Minneapolis—Lynn Thompson: 

Work in the machine shops is brisk; in the build- 
ing trades slack but the prospects for improvement 
ire good. In the other trades it is fair. Without 
resorting to strike, painters received an increase of 
5 cents per hour. An effort is being made to have 
trade unionism taught in the schools and teachers 
ire cooperating. Through organized labor the police 
have been successful in getting an eight-hour work- 
day. We have on a general organizing campaign 
with shop talks at noon. We are also calling}a meet- 
ing of school teachers. Previous to a strike call 
recently in one of the plants here there were two union 
men out of the eighteen employes in the plant, 
fourteen of whom have since come into the union. 
This plant is employing armed guards. Prospects are 
good for organizing the munition workers. The steel 
company has raised their wages from $2.24 to $3 for 
eight hours. We have sent for a charter for muni- 
tion and shop helpers. Ice wagon drivers have a 
wage agreement under way—a raise of $2 per 
week, and the prospects are good for getting it 
without strike. Good progress is reported in or- 
ganizing building laborers, and the prospects are 
fine in the building trades. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and 
gaining every day. As a result of strike, trainmen 
on one of the railroads gained recognition and in- 
crease in pay; shop men on another line running 
through here were also awarded an increase. The 
workmen’s compensation law is being urged by 
labor representatives before the legislature now in 
session. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Employment is steady in all trades with the ex- 
ception of the printers who are out on a strike. Or- 
ganized labor is in good condition while the unor- 
ganized are in a bad way. We have sent out about 
1,000 letters in the interest of the label and hope for 
good results. A central labor union was organized 
the past month, and a pressmen’s union is under 
way. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Several crafts have raised wages without strike. 
Electric linemen had to strike, however, to get 
their increase. Organized labor is in good condi- 
tion while the unorganized are not doing much. Em- 
ployment is steady. Agitation is being carried on for 
the label. 

Lexington.—Louis Minor: 

Labor i is practically organized as a unit. Employ- 
ment is good in all lines except mining, which is not 
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steady at present. With the coming of spring we 
expect a general increase in wages and far better 
working conditions. More support is being re- 
ceived in our efforts for the label. A carpenters’ 
union was organized last month, and unions of 
electrical workers and clerks are under way. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

All unions are in good condition and mostly every 
trade organized. We are working for the label. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Asa result of strike, cooks and 
waiters in one of the large hotels here gained some 
advantages against unfair working conditions. We 
are doing all we can to get members to demand label 
goods. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is not steady. A campaign has been started 
to defeat in city primaries two candidates who operate 
non-union shops. A label ccmmittee is working among 
the merchants. A union of retail clerks is under way. 
Three firms have adjusted differences with organized 
labor 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—David Coutts: 

Organized labor is very well employed, maintain- 
ing wages and hours of work and growing in power 
and prestige each day. Nearly every local union is 
adding to its membership. Unorganized workers 
are being badly treated having long hours and small 
pay. Without strike, electrical workers received 
an advance in wages of from 50 cents to 57% cents 
per hour; stereotypers and electrotypers, $2 per 
week. Sheet metal workers, carpenters, hodcarriers 
and building laborers are demanding an increase in 
wages for May 1. The Label League is active and 
is going to hold a union label bazaar. An injunc- 
tion was issued against picketing an unfair theater, 
and funds are being raised to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the State. Unions of chauffeurs, barbers, 
teamsters, and mailers were organized the past 
month. Unions of laundry workers, automobile 
workers and retail clerks are under way. The execu- 
tive committee of the Labor Foward Movement is 
doing good work and responsible for a great deal of 
this activity. We expect the teamsters’ local to have 
from 1,500 to 2,500 members within a very short 
time. These men are working between eleven and 
eighteen hours a day for as low as $9 to $11.50 per 
week of seven days. 

South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

The common labor in the packing-house industry 
in Omaha were given a raise in wages of from 19 
cents to 21 cents an hour without a strike. This is 
the highest wage ever paid in the packing industry 
here. They were also given a guarantee of 80 hours 
work evefy two weeks. A committee is working for 
the label 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Employment is not steady but the prospects are 
bright for the coming season. Unorganized laborers 
are finding it to their advantage to come into unions. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton —Frank M. Edwards: 

A branch of glass packers organized here have 
identified themselves with the Glass. Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. We have a committee out 
working for a central body and shall institute one 
here in the near future. 

Elizabeth —John Keyes: 

Organized labor has much better advantages 
than unorganized in every way. Employment is 
rather slack at present but the outlook is favorable. 
The employes of a wire company here are on strike 
for more wages, and the employes of a drydock com- 
pany are also on strike against a reduction in wages. 
A big demand for the eight-hour day is to be made 
this spring. A committee is out in the interest of 
the label. We contemplate doing some organizing 
work shortly. 

Millville —Frank M. Edwards: 

We organized a central body here recently with 
eight trades affiliated and are now working on clerks 
and textile workers, with bright prospects for both 
trades being organized in a short time. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Union labor is holding its own against various 
combinations to disrupt it. The condition of un- 
organized labor is not good. The outlook for the 
spring and summer is very bright. Carpenters and 
painters are expecting an increase in wages this 
spring, which will be effective in four counties 
around here. A ladies’ shirt waist factory, which 
employs about 200 girls, has just started here, and 
we shall organize the workers if it is possible to do so. 

Newark.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is in fine condition; unorganized 
in a bad way and sees the need of organization. All 
trades are adding new members to their unions. Em- 
ployment is steady; workmen are in great demand. 
Several state laws have been passed in New Jersey 
favorable to Labor. Eight unions were organized 
last month. Unions of carmen, white goods workers, 
jewelers and mattressmakers are under way. There 
is a boom on for label goods; mostly every article 
of wearing apparel can now be purchased bearing 
the label 

Trenton.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is awake in all lines. Machinists 
are having good success. The carnival held by the 
Central Labor Union greatly helped the label move- 
ment. A clothing company, carrying a full line of 
union-made goods, will open up shortly. In this 
store a man will be able to clothe himself from head 
to foot with label goods 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon 

In this locality employers are taking on union 
men in preference to non-union. There is a large 
number of big contracts on in the building line for 
this spring. Organized labor is in good condition; 
unorganized poor. Employment is steady in some 
crafts. Committees are visiting unions and mer- 
chants in the interest of the label. 

Buffalo.—Henry Streifler: 

Drivers, helpers, rollers and lifters, employed by 
the city in its garbage collection department, have 
been assured that their demands will receive favor- 


able action by the Board of Councilmen. Their di: 
mands are: Drivers of 3 horses, an increase in wag« 
from $15 to $17 per week; drivers of 2 horses fro 
$13 to $15 per week; lifters, rollers and all oth« 
employes from $12 to $14 per week. These me 
have organized and affiliated to the Internation: 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Helper: 
Union, with a membership of over 300. Twent, 
templet makers employed by a bridge company 
went out on a strike, demanding time and one-hal 
for overtime work, which the company insiste: 
should be performed for single or straight time. 
meeting of these men was called and an organiz: 
tion perfected which made application for a chart: 
from the A. F. of L. 

Gloversville—Chauncey Thayer: 

There is no comparison between organized an 
unorganized labor. Employment is steady. Glov 
cutters are again talking of strike, very few of whon 
are organized. We are boosting all labels. A butcher 
workmen’s union was organized last month. 


Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Unorganized labor is in bad condition. Employ 
mentis steady for the organized. Carpenters ar 
talking an increase in pay this spring. We ar 
pushing the label. Horseshoers are discussing 
organization. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Building trades are well organized and contro 
the trade. Employment is fairly steady. A com 
mittee is working for the label. 

Lockport.—William MacGregor: 

Molders have secured a raise of 50 cents per day 
city laborers from 22 cents to 25 cents per hour 
city teamsters from 50 cents to 55 cents per hour 
We are demanding label goods. An ordinance ha 
been passed whereby none but union labor can ck 
contract city work. 

Norwich.—Joseph F. Mooney: 

Machinists, boilermakers and carmen have se- 
cured a flat increase of 2 cents per hour. Employ 
ment is steady. Label goods are being constantly 
urged. A federal labor union was organized the 
past month. A union of maintenance of way em 
ployes is under way. 

Port Chester.—William Rander: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
labor works longer hours and for less wages than 
organized. Painters and carpenters have received 
increases in wages without strike. Building laborers 
are on strike for increase in wages. A committee 
from the Central Labor Union has been appointed 
to further the use of the label. 

Schenectady.—Harry A. Engle: 

Employment in the metal trades is booming 
Without strike, Laborers’ Protective Union No 
14953 secured an increase of from $1.88 to $2.40 
per day. A committee is working all the time for th« 
label. Two unions are under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—R. S. Hamilton: 

Organized labor here is progressing rapidly. W« 
are trying to report at least one new union a month 
We will hold mass meetings here every month; all 
seem to be interested in them. The aim of these 
meetings is to promote more interest in buying at 
home, employing home men, and betterment of 
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king conditions. It would be a good idea for 

ery union town to take interest in these meetings, 

; it will make the people realize that union men are 
for a bigger, busier and better town. We have had 
union-made hose and neckties put in one of our stores 

re. Before we were unable to get these union-made 
soods. A carpenters and joiners’ union was or- 
vanized the past month. Unions of painters, sheet 
metal workers, hodcarriers and laborers are under 
Way. 

Raleigh.—George T. Norwood: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Committees are pushing 
the label. A union of sheet metal workers is under 
way. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati.—P. J. Conlon: 

There is a growing desire in all trades for the 
shorter workday. Employment is steady. As a 
result of strike, machinists wages have been in- 
creased, also overtime rates. A renewed spirit of 
organizing has started here. The central body held a 
large mass meeting for organizing purposes. Work 
for the label is being done by a committee. A 
peaceful picketing ordinance is now under discus- 
sion. Unions of machinists and stenographers were 
organized the past month, and blacksmiths and 
teachers’ unions are under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. All possible work is being done for 
the label. The council passed a law that no de- 
liveries of ice shall be made on Sunday. We have 
several unions under way. 

Cleveland.—E. McEachern: 

There is plenty of work here for all who want em- 
ployment. Unions of electric splicers and tunnel 
miners were organized the past month, and a union 
of jewelry workers is under way. 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

Organized labor has improved considerably. The 
unorganized are working for starvation wages. The 
metal trades are very busy; employment is fairly 
steady in the building trades. Brewery workers 
succeeded in getting a weekly raise of $2 for each 
man employed in a brewery here after threatening 
to stop the use of the union label. Organized workers 
are enjoying a wave of prosperity while the unor- 
ganized are begging for work. Nearly every ap- 
pointee in the police and fire departments is a mem- 
ber of a craft affiliated to the A. F. of L. Strong 
agitation for the label is being carried on. Unions 
have been organized of horseshoers and city fire 
department employes. There are laundry workers, 
bakers and journeymen tailors’ unions under way. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: 

In the last month unions of sheet metal workers 
and teamsters were organized. Both of these unions 
begin with good prospects of establishing stable 
organizations. Since the first of the year, the Labor 
Forward Movement that is being conducted in this 
city has brought in more than 300 new members. 
Membership campaigns are being conducted by the 
carpenters, painters, paperhangers and decorators; 

lasterers, sheet metal workers, hodcarriers and 
laborers in the building trades, and in the metal 

ides by the machinists, iron molders, pattern- 
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makers and metal polishers. New wage agreements, 
to become effective this spring, have been made by 
members of the Typographical Union, carpenters, 
hodcarriers, building laborers and plumbers. Work 
is good in this city at the present time and will grow 
better as the season advances. There are very few 
idle men. The organizing sentiment that has been 
developed in the last few months gives promise of 
more than doubling the membership of the labor 
movement in this city during 1916. 

Stratton.—Henry Streifler: 

Clay workers employed in a plant here went out 
on strike because the company was employing men 
and paying them much below the scale of wages 
demanded by the union. A meeting with the 
general superintendent of the company resulted in 
the men going back to work with the understanding 
that the union scale of wages would in the future be 
paid to all men employed in that plant. 

Tiffin —Raliph A. Wood: 

Organized labor has a membership of about 700. 
Employment is normal. A committee is working 
for the label. A union of retail clerks is under way. 

Toledo.—Henry Streifler: 

Applications have been received from many non- 
union workmen for membership in painters and 
decorators’ union. A mieeting held under the 
auspices of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Car Men, to organize conductors and motormen on 
the traction lines here, was attended by 600 employes 
and resulted in a good local union being formed. 


Toronto.—Henry Streifler: 

Great effort is being made to organize the clay 
workers employed in the plants manufacturing brick, 
tile and sewer pipe along the Ohio River, and we 
feel that a very successful campaign can be waged 
in thirty days. There is unrest among the unorganized 
and an apparent desire to come with us. The workers 
in this industry here have received an increase in 
wages of 15 cents per day. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

There is no need for any one to be idle here who 
wants work. Organized labor is improving right 
along while the unorganized are in a state of fear 
and subjection. It has been stated that an ordinance 
is being prepared which will prohibit in the future 
employment of any but union labor on all city work. 
There is a good demand for the label. 

Zanesville —J. A. Bauer: 

Organized labor is in good condition as compared 
with unorganized. Employment is steady. Iron 
molders received an increase of 50 cents a day without 
strike, making their wages $3.50 per day of 9 hours. 
Good work is being done for the label. A team 
drivers’ union is under way. 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

The condition of organized labor is good while 
unorganized is very poor. Employment is steady 
for organized workers. Carpenters received an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour after notifying employers 
that they would strike unless their demand was com- 
plied with. All possible work is being done for the 
label. A union of cooks and waiters is under way. 

Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Organized labor is in good condition and doing 
about all the work; unorganized is very weak. All 
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city and county 
A union of laundry 


candidates for office from 
want the label on their cards. 


workers was organized since last report. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—J. P. Graham: 

All crafts are adding to their membership; ma- 
chinists, barbers, electricians, and pressmen having 
made great gains. One merchant here will have a 
complete line of label goods for spring opening. 

Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Organized labor is far superior to unorganized, 
and as a result of strike, wages have been increased 
quite a little. There is at present more of a united 
effort to get all crafts organized. A union of barbers 
and a central labor council were organized last 
month, and about five other trades are getting to- 
gether and will no-doubt form unions before long. 

Easton.—J. P. Graham: 

Machinists are making gains. Label goods are 
being boosted. The street carmen here are arrang- 
ing for a summer label uniform. 

New Brighton.—Henry Streifler: 

Five hundred men and women employed by a nail 
company have been out on strike for a nine- 
hour workday without a reduction in wages. A large 
number of these employes have gone to work for 
other factories in this valley, and there are now less 
than 50 on strike roll. We have not as yet been 
able to settle this strike but the company is anxious 
to have the employes return to work for the reason 
that they have not been able, on account of the in- 
sufficient number of experienced workmen in the 
plant, to produce within 90 per cent of the amount of 
wares manufactured before the strike. We have put 
into operation a movement to bring into the fold of 
organized labor throughout this valley both men 
and women workers employed in the large factories 
located here. We have arranged for a meeting of the 
workmen employed in one of the large steel concerns at 
Beaver Falls, to whom the company gave a slight 
increase in wages a few months ago to allay the 
discontent which was manifesting itself to a very 
serious extent among their employes, and feel hope- 
ful that when the opportune time arrives, a large 
number will join the movement to organize the plant. 
There are other plants which we have in mind to or- 
ganize in which a large number of employes are 
firm in their determination to compel the company 
to grant them the right to organize and adjust their 
demands through a committee chosen by them for 
that purpose. There is plenty of work in this district 
and both skilled and unskilled workers are in great 
demand. 

Norristown.—Peter J. H. Tappe 

About 85 per cent of organized labor i is employed. 
Unorganized labor is also in good condition at 
present because all steel mills, machine shops and 
textile works are busy. We look for even better 
conditions with the coming of spring. Railroad 
section employes, hose pressers and weavers have 
received an increase in wages after a few days’ 
strike. The repair men on the railroad are making 
demands now for an increase. Union of bartenders, 
tailors and barbers are under way. 

Philadelphia.—William J. Boyle: 

Unorganized labor is reaping but scant benefit 
from the present industrial activity. In the iron and 
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steel business work is rushed. Boilermakers, blac! 
smiths and machinists have won several concession 
through strikes of short duration. A 10 per cent i: 
crease in wages has been voluntarily granted 1 
ship yard employes. Good work is being done fi 
the label. Unions of boilermakers and iron shi 
builders have been organized, and other unions at 
under way. 

Philadelphia.—J. M. Richie: 

_ Organized labor is enjoying much better cond 
tions than the unorganized. The unorganized i 
many manufacturing plants are striking for bett: 
conditions and asking the assistance of organiz 

labor. The Hat and Cap Makers’ Local Unio: 
after a strike of six weeks, got an agreement for 

10 per cent increase in wages and a strictly uni: 

shop. A shipbuilders’ new local won a 10 per ce: 
increase after a day’s strike. A committee of tl 

Central Labor Union is working for the lab 

Unions of lead burners and united mantle and g: 
appliance workers were organized the past mont! 
Unions of storage warehouse employes and leathe: 
workers are under way. 

Puritan.—George Cowan: 

Organized labor has taken on new life and we expec! 
to organize solidly shortly. Organized labor 
better paid than unorganized. The day men in the 
coal mines are rushing into the union. These are th 
men we have been trying to get into the union for 
the last two years. We are endeavoring to organize 
the teamsters. 

Reading.—J. P. Graham: 

Nearly every article of men’s wear can be pro- 
cured here bearing the label. Other label products 
are being pushed. gEmployment in all trades is 
steady. 

* Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Unorganized workers are beginning to see more 
freedom and liberty in the trade union movement, 
and we are requested to assist them to organize— 
they themselves urging this assistance. Employ- 
ment has been rather steady the past month. Miners 
lose a day now and then but in general it is good. 
Street carmen have been on strike over five months 
and are holding firm; the public is giving excellent 
support. An injunction was procured by the Wilkes- 
Barre Railway Company against Division No. 16+ 
of the street carmen. Local No. 12493 had an 
increase of fourteen in membership the past month, 
and other unions are prospering. Work for the label 
is showing good results. Factory laws and safety 
requirements for factories are being rigidly enforced. 
Unions of unskilled workers, textile and laundry 
workers are under way. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John L. Davis: 

Union No. 1708 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners was organized since last re- 
port, this local starting off with 44 members. Dur- 
ing the past month applications were received from 
17 electrical workers to come into the union, and we 
expect several more applications shortly. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson.—J. M. Morrison: 

This city is 99 per cent organized; the unorganized 
arelosing outrapidly. Work is picking up in all trades 
and especially the building line. We have succeeded 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


a’ forming a stage employes’ union and getting some 
-ood contracts. A campaign has been started in 
the interest of the label. A union of machinists was 
also organized the past month and candymakers, 
akers and retail clerks’ unions are under way. 


TEXAS 


Abilene.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Organized labor is working eight hours and un- 

organized nine and ten hours. We are agitating for 
the label. A union of electrical workers was organ- 
ized the past month. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

There is plenty of work in all trades for organized 
and unorganized, but organized labor enjoys better 
wages and is always on top whether times are good or 
bad. In municipal and all public work the state 
enforces the eight-hour day. Preference is always 
given to home men in the matter of employment. The 
Central Labor Union is preparing for some effective 
work for the label. A union of electrical workers was 
organized the past month, and unions of hodcarriers, 
and common laborers are under way. 

Cleburne.—L,. Vosburg: 

For organized labor employment is steady and 
conditions, wages and hours of work much better 
than for the unorganized. We have a committee 
working for the label. Unions of teamsters and 
clerks were organized the past month, and a federal 
labor union is under way. 

El Paso.—R. A. Goodding: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in very good 
condition and improving steadily and these improve- 
ments, as a rule, are being brought about without 
any struggle whatever. A greater demand for the 
label is being made now than ever before. Chauffeurs 
have reorganized and unions of railway men and 
tailors are under way. 

Galvesion.—J. W. Young: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and the un- 
organized bad off. Employment is not steady. We 
are getting a union labor clause in a contract for a 
new bridge here. A union of garment workers was 
organized last month and unions of laundry workers 
and teamsters are under way. 

Georgetown.—George Irvine: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized but employment is not steady. We are 
trying to organize the retail clerks. 

Houston.—A. Morris: 

Employment is improving in some of the trades 
but with carpenters, painters and electrical workers 
it has been slack. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Unorganized labor is working long hours for small 
pay. Employment is steady. We are working on the 
retail clerks and printers, trying to get locals es- 
tablished here. The use of the label is being ad- 
vocated. 

Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

Condition of organized labor is the same—high 
wages resulting from united effort. The unorgan- 
ized have low wages and poor working conditions. 
Employment in most branches is rather unsteady— 
only 75 per cent of the railway crafts being employed 
at present. Union men are systematically patroniz- 
ing the label. 
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Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than un- 
organized. Employment, except in the building 
line, is not steady, but we look for better times soon. 
We are demanding the label. One new union is 
under way. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The condition of organized labor in the city is 
gradually improving but is still far below the satis- 
factory condition enjoyed before the world war 
began. Unorganized is still largely unemployed. 
Very few trades or callings are embraced in this class 
of labor, which is composed mainly of odd job men 
and common laborers. Employment is fairly steady 
in all trades that are not connected with building 
and improvement work, which seems to be per- 
manently irregular. Stage employes received a slight 
advance recently with little trouble. Organized 
labor works shorter hours for better pay and re- 
ceives more consideration from employers than does 
unorganized labor. There are a number of union 
men on the charter revision committee, who have 
proposed and had adopted splendid initiative, refer- 
endum and recall provisions, and a plap for the 
people to have continuous control over the actions 
of their city officials, and other measures of benefit 
to the citizens, which it is believed will be approved 
by the voters when submitted. The label is the 
most effective weapon in the hands of organized 
labor and should be promoted with persistent ac- 
tivity. Bill posters and billers were organized during 
the past month. Laundry drivers and laundry 
workers should next form organizations and join 
the grand army of organized labor. 

Waxahachie.—N. H. Krohne: 

Unorganized labor is in bad condition and has 
to take whatever it can get in the way of employ- 
ment. An effort will be made to organize waiters, 
clerks and painters. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—A. E. Harvey: 

Painters have received an increase of 50 cents per 
day in wages. Organized labor is in good condition 
while unorganized is in a bad way. Employment is 
opening up good with the coming of spring. The 
Label League is doing good work. Unions of mill 
workers, textile workers, retail clerks and smelter- 
men were organized since last report, and a union of 
bakers is under way. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—W. R. Hamilton: 

About 75 per cent of organized labor are at work 
and new work is starting. One mill, railway ma- 
chinists and car repairers are working five days a 
week while the balance of the trades are putting in 
full time. Two trades have under consideration an 
increase in wages. Committees are at work for the 
label. State laws have been passed by the assembly 
since last report which are favorable to labor. One 
joint union of printers from Alexandria and Freder- 
icksburg has been organized. 


WASHINGTON 


North Yakima.—Ed. Maurer: 
Painters have increased wages and membership. 
Carpenters have organized and conditions with them 
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are better than they have been for the last three 
years. Work is not steady as yet but there is less 
unemployment than this time last year. All organ- 
ized workers have the eight-hour workday; unor- 
ganized are working nine and ten hours a day. 
Common laborers are demanding and getting better 
wages than last year. 

Seattle —J. G. Brown: 

Condition of organized labor is considerably im- 
proved; that of unorganized to a very much less 
degree, if at all. Employment is becoming more 
steady as weather conditions permit camps to re- 
sume and thus supply logs to mills. Increases of 
wages in shingle mil!s in Raymond, South Bend, 
Grays’ Harbor and other places were secured with- 
out strike, simply in response to the organization of 
men. Unorganized labor is timid and helpless; 
organized labor reliant, courageous and moving 
forward. Initiative petitions filed by joint legisla- 
tive committee, representing the State Federation 
of Labor, were held up by court injunction granted 
representatives of employing interests. This proved 
very harmful. Unions of shingle weavers were or- 
ganized at Olympia, Anacortes, Kapowsin and 
Bellingham. Several more unions of shingle weavers 
are under way. 

Seattle—William H. Reid: 

The reorganization of the shingle weavers of this 
state is attended with splendid results. Union scale 
regained in localities where the locals have been 
strengthened without strike except Moolips,Wash- 
ington. All trades report increased membership. 
Wages of unorganized workers are deplorably low. 
The strike is still on in a drydock plant here. Em- 
ployment conditions are improving. We are working 
for the labels. All organized labor is behind the fish 
and first-aid referendum bills. We expect to re- 
organize a few more unions before the month is out. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 

As a result of strike window glass snappers here 
received an increase of 15 per cent in wages. The 
recent strikes of window glass snappers at 
Salem, West Union and Pennsboro resulted in a 
12 per cent increase and recognition of the union at 
Salem and Pennsboro, and a 12 per cent in- 
crease and no discrimination against the union 
at West Union. The men of this trade at Manning 
were also successful in securing an increase. Present 
indications are that the window glass snappers of 
West Virginia are alive to the benefits of organiza- 
tion and the success of the workers at the points 
mentioned will materially assist us in our efforts. 
Prospects generally for organization are more prom- 
ising at this time than ever before. The electro 
ferrochrome workers at Glen Ferris have made 
application to the A. F. of L. for a charter. 

Clarksburg.—Thomas F. Gilligan: 

Organized labor has a membership of 500 here; 
unorganized labor is in a bad way. All locals are 
increasing their’ membership. Employment is 
steady except with the carpenters. We have the 
eight-hour workday. A greater demand is being 
made for label goods than ever before. A Woman’s 
Union Label League has been organized, and unions 
of plasterers, laundry workers and street carmen 
are under way. 
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Parkersburg. —C. F. Mehl: 

All unions seem to be in an aggressive mood ; 
this time, especially the building trades. We hop 
to report great progress by next month. Work i 
reasonably steady. Organized workers get more pa) 
and have better hours and working conditions thai 
the unorganized. Constant agitation to create 
demand for the label is going on. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire-—John Krautseider: 

Organized labor is in better condition than th 
unorganized. A committee from the central body 
and the Cigarmakers’ Union are always working 
for the label. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is it 
better condition than unorganized. We are working 
for the label. 

North Kaukauna.—Joe Promer: 

Organized labor is in better condition than un- 
organized. Employment is steady. We are asking 
the merchants here to put in label goods. A paper- 
makers’ union is under way. 


CANADA 


Edmonton.—A. Farmilo: 

Many workmen have left the city to take part in 
the European war and those left are mostly married 
men who have been able to find fair employment. 
Quite a large percentage of unorganized labor are 
walking the streets. We have recently signed an agree- 
ment with moving picture exhibitors and secured a 
slight increase in wages. A union of blacksmiths was 
organized the past month. The provincial govern- 
ment has passed an act extending franchise to women 
in thjs province, giving them the privilege of repre- 
sentation on the same basis as men. 

Quebec.—Edward Little: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
ment is steady. About 140 printers secured an in- 
crease of $1.50 per week since last report. A 
printers’ committee is continually working for the 
label. 


PORTO RICO 


Juncos.—Jose Maria Pereira: 

The misery and poverty that exist on the Island 
oblige the workers to succumb since because of the 
strike the tyrants are every day more overbearing and 
put into practice their most harsh and malicious plans 
to destroy all organized progress. In spite of the 
fact that there is some work this year, the wages 
are more variable and worse owing to the price of 
sugar. The strike among the agricultural workers 
is still on. Contracts made are violated by the 
proprietors who laugh at the law and the workmen’s 
negotiations a few days after they are made. The 
political parties and their followers are thrilled with 
the Jones’ bill hoping that Congress will approve for 
Porto Rico their living according to their own mind, 
and with this object they do nothing and actually 
make no offers. The agricultural workers organize 
very slowly and reluctantly, fearing their masters who 
threaten them and will not give them work. There 
is great lethargy among them in spite of our attempts 
to strengthen the propaganda daily—it is that they 
do not dare. 
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Official Notice 


The next meeting of the Executive Council will 
begin Monday, June 26, 1916, at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
bp. f 

At the last meeting of the E. C., it was decided 
that the office building of the A. F. of L., which is 
now in course of construction in Washington, should 
be made seven stories in height in addition to a 
basement. It was deemed necessary to add the 
additional two stories because of the number of 
ipplications for rooms that had been received from 
various labor organizations. 

The E. C. has decided that the building shall be 
officially dedicated on Independence Day, July 4, 
1916. 


$1.00 
10 Cents 











WORLD’S LABOR CONGRESS 


March 26, 1916. 


To the Organized Labor Movement of all Countries. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


FRIENDS AND BROTHERS: Will you send a repre- 
sentative to attend a Labor’s World Peace Congress? 
This congress to be held at the same time and in 
the same city as the representatives from the dif- 
ferent countries will meet to determine the terms of 
peace. 

The American Federation of Labor convention, 
held November, 1914, months after the war 
began, adopted a resolution which provided for the 
calling of a Labor Congress for the same time and 
place that the general Peace Congress shall be held, 
which will determine conditions and terms of peace 
at the close of the war. This 
communicated to all national trade union centers. 

The hold a 
generally discussed by the 


four 


action was officially 


proposal to Labor Congress was 


various national labor 
movements during the past year and some of them 
have officially approved the plan. 

In other countries, thought is concentrated on 
the immediate and compelling problems of daily 
life—problems so urgent that all else must wait 
upon the future. We appreciate the intense strain 
with which our fellow-workers of Europe await the 
outcome of the day’s struggle on the battlefield and 
the ultimate decision of the war. 

We are not unmindful of the issues involved for 
which men are shedding their blood and giving their 
lives. We, too, have been confronted by national 
problems which have grown out of war conditions, 
and now our great concern is that out of the horrors, 
the suffering, the destruction of war, there shall come 
greater opportunity, freedom and protection for 
those who do the world’s work—the toilers of all 
countries. 

Everywhere the wage-earners by service 
proved their loyalty to concepts of honor, their 
patriotism, their value as men and women. In the 
past they have borne not only the burdens of fight- 
ing during the war, but have been weighted down by 
the war debts and readjustments attending a return 
to peace conditions. 

The workers can refuse to be the victims of the 
blunderers, the evil plans, the ambitions of those 
responsible for this war. In their struggle against 
oppression have been born yearnings for human free- 
dom, for better opportunities, for justice in life and 


have 
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work. During the centuries they have made progress 
—sometimes slow, it is true, but always progress. 
It has been a long fight from slavery to the present 
degree of freedom. 

There is great opportunity in the immediate 
future for democracy and freedom. A century ago 
the feudal system died in the Napoleonic wars 
that convulsed Europe, and the third estate es- 
tablished their right to freedom and participation 
in the affairs of government and society. 

Slowly but surely the workers have been making 
demands for recognition of their rights as human 
beings and as members of society and have estab- 
lished many of them. 

Since the outbreak of war, their economic im- 
portance, their political and military power have 
been tacitly and often officially recognized. States- 
men have recognized that organizations of wage- 
earners are an integral part of organized society— 
part of the vitals of the nation. 

In appreciation of their dignity and value, it is 
the duty of the wage-earners to make demands upon 
the world assembled in the next world congress that 
nothing touching the lives of the workers shall be 
determined without taking counsel with-them. Such 
a demand made by the personal representatives of 
the wage-earners assembled in the same place and 
at the same time as the World Peace Congress 
would have a tremendous effect upon the spirit and 
the determinations of that Congress. 

Such a demand would set high standards of dem- 
ocracy and would give prominence to principles of 
human welfare that could not be ignored. 

The labor movement is the great humanizing, 
democratizing force, in the affairs of nations, and it 
must have a place wherever the welfare of the wage- 
earners is concerned. 

If demands are not made they can be ignored with 
good consciences. But when ideals of human 
welfare, the rights and interests of the common 
people are presented and urged in world tribunals, 
they can not be wholly rejected. These demands 
will not be presented or considered unless the wage- 
earners send their representatives. This Labor Con- 
gress is an obligation we owe to our ideals and to 
fellow-workers of the present and the future as well 
as a great opportunity. 

The problem is to have the fullest and the best 
representation in the Labor Congress and through 
it a voice and influence in the world congress. 

The report of the Executive Council to the 
thirty- fifth annual convention of the A. F. of L., 
held in San Francisco beginning November 8, 1915, 
contained a plan for the holding of the proposed 
Labor’s Peace Congress. The plan is necessarily 
flexible and broad—the purpose is to insure full 
representation from the workers of all countries, 
and you are urged to communicate with me as soon 
as possible, expressing the attitude of the labor 
movement of your country upon this plan. 

The plan approved by the A. F. of L. 
the following general suggestions: 

Let every national center affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions send not more 
than two delegates to the conference. The labor 
movement of any country, even though not affiliated 
could send one delegate. If there is no one general 
labor movement in a country, let the representatives 
of the organizations of that country agree to send one 
delegate. Then it should also be understood that 


contains 
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representatives of this congressf must be eith 
officials or duly accredited representatives of « 
nomic organizations of wage-earners. “The delegat 
to this international conference before leaving th: 

home countries should make provisions for pu 
licity through the labor and reform press of th 

countries for the deliberations and the decisions 

the labor conference so that the wage-earners of t 

whole world would be in possession of the truth j 
regard to what transpires. 

You will note these suggestions are to facilita 
the holding of such a congress. This communi 
tion to you constitutes the necessary official invit 
tion and notification to participate in that Congre 
And additional announcement through the pr: 
that the general World Peace Congress will be co: 
vened in a certain place at a certain time, will co: 
stitute the only notification necessary for sendi: 
your representatives to the Labor Peace Congres 

The proposed plan for the Labor Congress is forn 
ulated for the purpose of securing the representatin 
thought and conviction of the organized labor mov 
ment of the world. It is well known that the labor 
movements in every country are a power for den 
ocracy, and insistently and fearlessly urge in ever) 
relation the paramount importance of the huma: 
element. There are no other organizations that ar 
concerned wholly and purely with human welfare— 
the protection and the conservation of human lif 
The labor movement everywhere is a movement o! 
the people, in the interest of the people and for th« 
rights of the people. In all other world congresse 
and general conferences for considering national 
affairs, it has not been the custom to have repre 
sentatives who stood for human rights and for human 
interests. Political, commercial, industrial, legal 
interests have always been represented, but despite 
the fact that nations and civilization exist for human 
beings, human beings as human beings, and princi 
ples of human welfare, have never been represented 
in these councils. It is this wider and broader con- 
cept that we wish to bring into the next world con- 
gress and so to humanize and elevate the thought 
and the decisions. 

The plan of the American labor movement fo: 
this Labor’s Peace Congress has to do solely with 
the organization of that congress. We do not offer 
any program or any theory as to what the members 
of that Labor’s Peace Congress shall do. It seems 
best to leave representatives free and unhampered 
to use whatever opportunity shall be available and 
to take advantage of any opportunity to promote 
the interests of the workers in accord with their 
best judgment. We recognize full well that no con- 
ventional agencies or plans or devices for the main- 
tenance of peace can be of any use if there does not 
exist in each nation the will and the understanding 
to maintain justice, which is the basis of all real 
peace. It is this thought that was the ultimate 
purpose of the proposed Labor’s Peace Congress— 
that by securing for the wage-earners of the world 
consideration and hearing of their demands, of their 
grievances, there would be brought about a better 
understanding of true national welfare and progress 
and that the principles that must underlie relations 
between nations should be in accord with justice. 

By order of the E. C. of the A. F. of L.: 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of March, 1916. (The months are abbreviated 


thus 


2. 


f, 90c; d f, 90c;'I. F., B8as ep, Sp 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, bal j, f, 16, $1.30; f, 
$1.30; d f, a sup, $ 
ot oJ & 8. O. 14204, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, 
bal j, f Ka $17.25; f,, $17.25; d f, 947.25; 
I. F.. $29; R ~ 25c; sup, $2 
U. G. W. of A., ‘sup 
C. W. 14778, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bals, 
tte , bal n, bal d, 15, j, '16, a $36.85; 
df, $36.85; I. F., $1.25; R. F., 
L. Ly 14944, tax, jan, '16, $5; f, SS. af, $5; 
. F., $1; sup, $2.75 


. A. h 14817, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, j, '16, 


Cc. 
F. 
» 
B. 
I. 
N. 


ae aceite he tat eae 


$1.65; f, $1. 65; df, $1. 

. I. U., sup. , 

: L. A., Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, f, m, a, 16 
. U., Pocatello, Idaho, sup. 

. WwW. 12674, tax, j, f, 16, $11.15; f, 
15; df, $11.15 

vido, tax, d, '15,j,f, ‘16, $1. 20; f, $1 20; 


goxd 

w 

= 
peers 


a 
pte 
lat 


1098, tax, jan, ‘16, 40c; f, "40c; d f, 40c 
f M., tax, mar, 
14812, tax, bal s, 
5;f, $2.35; df, $2.35; 1.F., 
> 14952, I. F 
- 87 86, tax, bal jan, "16, Se; 
, $1.25 ‘ 


a no ont 
= 


eo! 


. 13086, tax, feb, . 
. & D. had 19, tax, feb, 16, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
df, $1.2. atuhs 
| 8769, — feb, 16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 


naeecprss 


J&R. 10886, tax, j, f, '16, » $10; f, $10; df, 
io: sup, $4.10.. 
. & R. 10886 


"25c. 7 

> * 5 bal J f, "16, 
75; df, 75; 'L. F., $2.50... 
.F 5572, tax, bel a, d, 


11617, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, < 

.60; d f, $4.60; 1. F., $1.25.. 
W. W. & M. L., tax, mar,’ 
. of A., tax, mar, "16. 

E. W., tax, mar, 

fO. P,, tax, n, d, 


p 598 
5005, i F., $65.50; sup, $2.7 


CO tt 
gBs2orrr 


-S.E.s mae 
B. M. ei, S. B. of A., tax, mar, ’ 
oS 

.10 


1634, tax, bal o, bal d,’14, bal jan, ’ 

june, 15, bal), bale. bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
bal j, . $3.40; f, $3.40; d f, $3.40.. 

V. 14940, = dec, ’ 17.85; f, $17.85; 

4 $17 


-c 
YS 


m 
st 


4 ee ee — 
A. 14972, sup. rT — 

GC. S. C. & S. 8373, tax, bal j, f, '16, 95c: f, 95e: 
dt, 95c... 

N. & A. 14779, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, bal j, f, 
"16, $1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; I. F., 75ce; 
at ss FF 5 
-L. U., Pawtuxet Valley, RI, tax, d, "15 
er *16., 

C.T.&L.A., * Centralia, Ill, tax, jan, to and incl 


A. M.C. & B. W.of N. A., sup.. 
L. B. 14951, oe, ys j, f, '16, $3.7 ; f, $3.75; 
d f, $3.75; -» $9 50 
12968, Rd, ‘Sal d, ’15, bal if , 16, 45¢; 


F. L. 
f, 45c;df,4 

Cc. F. & P. , tax, +. 16, $1.95; f, 
$1.95; d f, $1.95; I F., 

WwW. W. 12868, tax, feb, ‘16, a: f, $2.45; df, 
$2.45; I. F., 50c 

B. & L. P. M. 9136, tax, jan, '16, 80c; f, 80c; 


d f, 80c 
F. L. 11366, tax, feb, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c. 
B. C. 10535, -tax, feb, '16, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 


$1.25 
W. G. S. 14981, tax, bal j, f, "16, $2.25; f, 
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"16, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, $2.70.... 
. F. 14733, tax, bal d, ’15, j, "16, $1.50; f, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c 
. F.E. 14851, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f,'16 
$1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
-H. & F. C. 14920, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, f, ’1¢ 
$1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; I. F., 50c 

H.N. & A. 14655, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, 
$11.90; d, f $11.90; I. F., 


‘2. . sup. 


7 tax, ~ "16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 


$. 14265, tax, fen, 16, $1.30; 
30; SF , ‘ , 
.. U., Santa Barbara, Cal, tax, j. f, m, "16 
. 9608, tax, bal j, f, '16, $6.75; f, $6.75; 
$6.75 : or 3 
L,. U., Jackson, Cal, sup 
ye U.. Saratoga, Springs, N Y, sup 
>. W. 9560, tax, bal f, bal j, balj, bal a, aad, "15 
bal j, f, 36, 38-55; f, $8.55; df, $8.5 13. F 
ry R. F., 25c 
I P. 12347 tax, bal f, bal m, bal m, bal j, bal 
j. “hal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, °15, bal j, f, 
"16, $2.85; f, $2.85; d f, $2.85; R. F., 75c 
L. 12776, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, '16, 
$9.05; f, $9.05; d f, $9.05; I. F., 25c 
>. F. 14985, tax, feb, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
>. T. & L. C., Bremerton, Wash, sup 
*. of W. H. S. T. 14658, tax, feb, '16, $4.65: f, 
$4.65; df, $4.65; I4F., 25c : 
. L. 11943, tax, bal a, bal s, 14, jan,’16, $5.15; 
f, $5.15; df, $5.15; I. F., $2.50 
C. L. U., Piercefield, N Y, sup 
U., Piercefield, N Y, tax, mar, to 


; f, $1.30; d f, 


ae * . 
Absolutely Pure incl aug, '16 : 
W. G. S. 15011, sup 


Made from *. L. 13056, tax, bal d, °15, bal j, f 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


f, $3 50; d f, $3.50 ‘ 
3. S. 14966, tax, feb, "16, $2.65; f, $2.65; 


- 14403, tax, feb, °16, $1.50; f 


NO ALUM eth gts - 3 
£ . & A. G. 14563, tax, feb, '16, 65c: f, 





. 14307, sup 
F. of M., tax, dec, "15 
B. of P. D. & P. of A., tax, feb, 
B. & S. W., tax, dec, "15 
F. L. 11617, tax, bal o, bal n, ba 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, . al 
bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
f, $6; d f, $6; 1. F., $15 
G. B. 12899, tax, feb, '16, $4.15; 
$4.15; I. F., $2 
*. & C. M. E. 14229, tax, feb, ’1 


W. 9605, tax, jan, 


B. 15009, sup 

.. B. 15009, I. F. 

Y. & M. M. W. 15010, sup 

U. P. M. 15008, sup 

F. L. 14925, tax, bal d, '15, bal 
f, 60c; d f, 60c 


W. G. S. 14961, tax, \y "16, $1.20; f 


d f, $1.20; I. F., $1.25 
N Ww. 14350, tax, feb, "16, 95c; f, 
I $1.2 25 
=. & W. 14791, tax, bal j, 
f, $2.05; d f, $2.05 
F. L. 8306, tax, jan 
$1.05 
S. T & A. 15002, I. F 
. & S. W. 14995, I. F. 
& C. ! ~. 13210, tax, feb, ’ 
, 95e e . 

3. C! & S. 11959, tax, bal o, bal 
bal j, '16, 48c; f, 49c; df, 48c 
C. L. U., Charleston = vicini 

may, to and incl oct, 


» 16, $1.05; 


F. of T., Augusta, Ga, Mang j, f, m, 


C. W. 14778, sup 
F. L. 14994, sup 
U. of P. R. F. L. B. & S.C. S., 


I. 
M. R. M. 14855, tax, feb, ’ 16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 


5c 


, bal j, "16, $6; 


"16, 85c; f, 85c 


. 12916, tax, jan, 16, 50c; f, 50c; d 
- Saar, tax. bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, 
, $5.35; df, $5.35; LF. $3.78: 


f, . 


, . 12439, ‘tax, ‘bal a a, bal s, bal o, ‘bal A, b al d, 
"16 ; 556 8 wy "16, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f ; 


1 d, "14, bal j, Ss 12439, tax, bal s, d. "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
j, bal j, bal a, 85c; R. F., $1.50.... ? ; 
R.R + H 14801, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, f, '16, 

$2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; sup, 8c. . 

The Nz xl Surety co (J H Bilbrey), Wash, DC, 
commissions on bonds for officers of organi- 

6, 65c; f, 65c; zations... 

The Nz atl Surety | co (J. H. Bilbrey), “Wash, DC, 

commissions on building loan bonds. . 

I. H.C. B. & C. L. U. of A, tax, j, f, '16 
I.S. & C. P. P. U. of N. A., tax, j, f, 16 
S. P. T. A. of A, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 16 ; 
14823, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, roy m, 
. $1.40: f, $1.40; d f, $1.40: I. F.. $1.75: 
j. f, '16, 60c R. F., $1.75 
F. L. 11617, tax, bal d, 14, bal f, bal d, 

a ty 16, 30e; f, Boer df. 2 Oc hacks 
U & S. P. 7417, a j. f, 16, $15; 
95c; f, 95e; A >: - Tn ‘ ims a 

J. , tax, feb, '16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
c “a6. . F. L. 8533, tax, jan ,"16, $2.10; f. $2.10; d f, $2.10 
: S. S. a * tax, jan, 16, 45c; f,°45c; d f, 45c; 
f, $ 5; f, F., i 
“14590, tax, bald, ’15, j, 16, aie : 


f, $4.15; d f, 


‘ ’ feb, 

df, $17.60; TP. $25 

*. L. 13136, tax, jan, 16, $1.70; f, $1.70 

n, bal d, ’15, $1.70 

L.. 14998, I. F. 

T. & A. 14715, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, 
$4.05; f, $4.05; d f, $4.05; I. F., 75c: 


ae 


6, 95c; f, 95c; 


ty, S C, tax, 


16 
A. 14919, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal 
f, Bag ; df, $3.05; I. F., 

4 3 , 50c; up, 25 
c W 14853, vty bal n, bal d._ 15, bal j, f, 
;f, $l; df, $1;1.F., $ aR , 50c 
f, 


Nm tun 


sup 


F. H. 12993, tax, bal s, bal n, bal d, *15, bal j, f, - : 3 & S. L. 9186, tax, tap. 16, st. 25; 
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$1.25; d f, $1.25 
\. P. 14905, =. bal d, "1S. is "16, $1.47; f, 
$1.47; d f, $1. 46; I. F., 5 
W. 1437 1, tax, jan, 16, 95e; f, 95c; df, 95c¢ 
W. 8144, sup ; 
S. 14847, tax, bal d, "15, bel i. f, 16, "$10.70; 
$10.70; d f, $10.70; I. F., $1 
G.M.G. T. L. & H. 14377, on bal n,' 15, sd, fh 
16, Bess & Seas d f, $8 . = 
14826, tax, bal d, "15, bal, bal f, m, '16, 
$1.40; f, $1.40; df, $1.40; R 4 ™ 75. 
14566, tax, bal j, f, '16, 75¢; f, Ser d f, 
$e; F., 25 ic. ee 
I 14543, tax, ‘bal i. f "16, » $1. $5; ¢. $1. 85; 
af $1.55 
, j. 
15; 


H. 
1. 
N. 


x. 14551, tax, feb, °16, 45c; f, 


» on Lima, Ohio, tax, 2 ¢ m,’ 

. L. , Gloversville, N Y, tax, j, f, m, '16.. 
7. Ce Eid, Okla, tax, july, to and incl dec, ’ 4 
& L.A., Fort Madison, Iowa, tax, 0, n,d, 

. 14707, tax, feb, '16, 45c; > 45c; d f, 45e 
. A. of N. A., tax, Ngo : 
12102, tan, bal if ’ 16, $4.30: f, ‘$4.80; 
Oc. 


‘df, $4.80; 1. F., 5 
W.. 13130, tax, feb, 
$2.40 


. 296, sup 
J. L. 11345, tax, bal n, bal d, 
65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c 
F. L. 14783, = bal d, on bal j, f, '16, 50c; 
f. 50c; d f, 4 4 ve 
F. L. aces2, . tT if. 
sup, $5.08 
F. L. 13062, tax, bal n, bal d, ’ f, °16, $1. 25; 
f, $1.25; df, $1.25; 1. F., $133: R. F., 2Se. . 
. of L., Chicago, Ill, sup 
-L. 14688, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
15, j, '16, $3.75; f, $3.75; d f, $3.75; R. F., 


25e 
. L. 14688, tax, bal n, bal d, x bal j, f, "1 
$5.30; f, $3.30; d f, $3.30; R. F., 50c 
*. L. 14994, I. F 
EL 14807, tax, bal d, 15 j,’ 16, $1; f, $1; d f, 
; 1. F., 25c; sup 50c 
. H. 14872, ) Be feb, '16, $3.85; f, 
: 25 


LoaE c. tax, mar, ’16..... 
Cc. tz. & Bay City, Mich, tax, o, n, “d, 
TZ. Be Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, oct, ’15, to ‘and 


incl mar, '16. 
S. z 8302, tax, ‘feb, 16, "$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, 
.90 


> . 13206, tax, bal n, bal . 
16, $1.55; f, $1.55; df, Laster 


16, $1. ios f, $1.10; 


14215, tax, jan, 16, $5.40; f, 


40; a 40 
. 7087, tax, bal d, ‘15, pat, . "16, $11.25; 
f, $11.25; df, eo iy » 
M.F. & §. S. I. 12912, tax, te "16, amen 
Cf, $3.90; d f, $3.90 
.-L. U., Wilburton, Okla, sup. 
W. G. S. 14999, I. F., $6.25; ; sup, $1.90 
R. W. 15003, I. F., $2 4. ‘e sup, $4.50 
W. C. 14916, tax, d, 15, j, f,'16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 
df, $2.3 
F. L. 13033, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, f, 16, $1.45; 


omUmmrmlU lr 


N 
QeNUNNe& 


~ 
> 


oun 
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10. 


> 0 


m 2% SHOROONNZOM w BMH 2 


c 
Cc. W. 14778, "ties bal dec, "15, $1; f, 


f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; sup, 25c 


E. A. 12755, tax, bal d, 15, bal 4, & * 
$2.40; f, $2.40; df, $2.40; I I. F., 50c ; ar: 75¢ 
Ww. 4943, tax, bal j, f, '16, $14. 65; f, $14.65; 
4.65; I. F., $21.25 

4968, tax, feb. "16, $3.50; f, $3.50; 
.50; I. F., $1. 75; sup, 60c.. 

C., tax, jan, ; 

. S. & D. M., tax, jan, '16. 

. 13105, tax, ‘pal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, 
50; f, $8.50; d f, $8.50; I. F., 

- H. 14850, tax, jan, aes $36.80 f, 
; df, $36.80; I. F., $146 , 
. W. & A. W. of N. ce non oS 
+ Ellensburg, Wash, tax, j, f, m, 46 
5012, su 
. 15013, sup 


nao 
mens eee Bes 


vu 
a5. 28, 


ck A. 15016, sup. . 

-- Glendive, Mont, tax, f, m, . ’ 

tee Breese, Ill, tax, d, "15, 

. 14653, tax, j. f, 13 's1'80: f $1.80; af. 


PEreryadetons 
apoee 


RS 


2270, tax, fe>. i . %5:f, $5:df, $5.. 
_ W. 14984, tax, feb, 16, $6. 55; f, $6.55: df, 


5: ‘bal i, f,’ 16, 
<» 250... 
‘ist bal jf, "16; 80e:; 

, $2. 50; R. F., 25c; sup, 


Bie: 
me 
n 
En § 
a 
o 
Bb: 
n 
ot 
Pian 
Bc 
B: 
o: 
i E.: 


H. W. 14889, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, 3 


S. & 
16, $1. 10; f, + ; 8 f $1.10; I. F. 
J. — tax, feb,’ 


$1.85, f, $1. 85; df, "ai as. 
I. F., $2; voy Vag 


F. L. 8306, tax, feb, "16, 90c; f, 90c; , 90c. 
F. L. ey tax, bal j, f, 16, "$1.70; a "$1. 70; 


df, 


P. I. 14883, \ feb, '16, $2.90; f, $2.90; d f, 
25 


$2.90; 
$1; df, $1 
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OWNEY'S 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words 


in those 


homes where quality and 


moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 
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— 
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mY 
sO 


rarers 


x sons 
mn" wh 
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P= 


f. 


mY 8 BOR BO 
Fiera 


& 
1.90; 
1 


ger 


4398, tax, dec, 
= tax, n, d, 


* Toes, tax, X d, 15, j, f 
#11809. tax, _< "16, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, 


wa 
ote 


. 14808, tax, bal n, bal d, bn bal j, f, 
+ ae d f, $1.60; I. F., 50c; 


"15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
"15, 83c; f, B4c; The 83 
, Temple, Tex, tax, f, * a, 
"16, 's1. 40; f, 
df, $1. 


9, tax, feb, “15; 95c: £95; af, 95c. 

; 14829, tax, feb, "16, $1.90; f, 

f, 1.90 

. W. 14983, sup. . 

—e. _ tax, n, d, ’15, j. "16 . 
F. L. B. & S.C. S., tax, j, acct f, ’ 

s. 14528, tax, feb, 16, 60c; f, 60c; at. 


NY 
- ON 


. 14558, tax, feb, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
. 12282, tax, feb, 16, 35c; f, 35e; df, ae. 
Cc. W. 


—* tax, j, f, 16, $1.90; 
df, 


785, a. Teb, "16, $1.90; f, $1.90; df, 


L. M. 14833, tax, bal j, f, °16, 75c; f. 75e; d f, 
75 


c 
F. L. 11045, tax, feb, '16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
F. L. 8806, tax, feb, 16, $3; £. $3; df, si,1.F, 


63c 
F. L. 12794, tax, bal d, ’15, i" * 


Bid 
-&A 


f, $2; 1. F., $1.25; sup, 63c 
.G. B. 14201, tax, Lae. "15, bal j, f 


“6, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
L 1. tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 15, 


"16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; R. F., 


50c 
S. C. & J. 14596, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, bal j, f 
16, $3.35; f, $3.35; d f, $3.35; I. F., 25c; 


R. 

H. H. D. 
ate" 
. & W. 


"16, $2.05; f, $2.05; 
"16, $10; f, $10; 


_— tax, jan, 
. 9840, tax, feb, 


“OA Nw *& NNKO 
4 


13. 


Dw 2330 My Mow 


oy 
Q-; 


d f, $10 
{. 14911, tax, feb, '16, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, 
1.15 


eS. W. 14995, 1. F... 
. 6925, tax, feb, "16, 50c; f, 50c;d f, 50c... 
"16, $1; f, $1;df, $1 ; 
14866, tax, oat 4. ye bal j, f, '16, 
"$145. f. $1.45; d f, $1.4 
M. J. 14782, tax, feb, '16, $2.10: f, $2. 10; df, 
$2.10; sup, 90c 
A. W. 14197, tax, d, ’ 
80c; sup, 25c 
T. S. 13015, I. F. 
S. & B. W. 
J. W. : — 
B. W. 14978, 4. F., $6.75; sup, $2.75 re 
F. & es E. 14039, tax, feb, 16, 50c; f, 50c; 


¢ P. 14617, tax, — 
df, $1.05; I. F., 
U. L. 14190, tax, bal d. "345. bal j, 4 
yg aD my Le $1.25 
- 7180, tax, feb, 16, ‘$4. 25; f, $4 25; df, 
; I. F., $2.50... , 
E. 14797, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, de 
, $2. 20: f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., 50c 
C. F. 14546, tax, bal o, '14, bai n, bal d, 
oes. f, 16, $3.90;,f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; R. E, 


W.._G. S. 14845, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, f, ’ 
$3.20; f, $3.20; dif, $3.20; I. F., $2.50 

F. L. 14812, tax, bal n, bal d, ’ ay j, 16, $1.80; 

&-f, $1.80; df, $1.80; L. F., $1.5 

F. i 14333, tax, bal nov, '15, ae: f. lle; d f, 


16, $1.05; 


Oc 

H. M. 14209, tax, ty “1s, \ oe f, 16, $8.80; 
f, $8.80; d f, $8.80; 

Ss. & P. 14931, tax, nF py ‘bal d, 15, bal j, g, * 
$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., 25c; sup, son 

A. W. 14811, tax, rie ny Sg bal d, "15, 3, "16, 
$6.05; f, $6.05; df 

A. W. 14811, z. F., $1.25: “+ F., 

P. + & A. 15017, sup 

- & A. 15017, I. F... 

a Clifton, Ariz, sup 
P. A.§14622, o-, bal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, 

al d, "15, f, 16, $4.35; f, $4.35; d f, $4.35 


- 12692, oh 
- 14636, tax, feb, "16, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 
» 25c 


ma 
rf ov 


oF; 


sii: 14946, tas tax, feb, '16, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
.W. 14882, com, feb, °16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 


borrrerré, 


“ta 


- 10830, tax, feb, '16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 


C. F. are. tax, feb, '16, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; I. F., 50c 

F. L. i002. tax, bal d, 
df, 50c; I. F., 25c 

T. S. 12502, tax, bal j, f , 16, $3.30; f, $3.30; 


f, 

T. S. I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, bal n, bal d. 
"15, bal 2 J "16, $20.40; f, $20.40; d f, 

$21.50; R. F., $1.75; sup, 8c 

I. F. W. U. wg U. S$. ac., acct s, acct 0, acct n, 
acct d, °15 

F. L. ah tax, j, f, "16, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; F., 25c 

F. W. 14964, tax, feb, "16, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; F., 25c 

F. L. 13133, tax, bal j, f, 16, $1; f, $1; df, $1 

A. L. 14817, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
"15, bal Jf "16, pees: f, $4.05; d f, $4.05; 
I. F., $1; R. F., $1.5 

C. F. T. S. 8156, tax, ae bal j, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, bal o, bal n, agg "35, ne $24.40; f, 
$24.40; d f, $24.40; 

C. F. T. S. 8156, tax, LF cae "15, bal j, f, 
™ $16.05; f, $16.05; d f, $16.05; oe: 12c 

H. S. 14805, tax, feb, '16, $1.75; f, $1.7 75;df 


$1. 7 

H. P. W. 14886, tax, n o. ¢ "15, j, f, °16, $1.80; 
f, $1.80; df, $1.80; I. F., $7.75 

L. P. 14997, I. F 

A. W. 14861, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, 10c; f, 10c; 


df, 10c 
W. D. 12493, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, '16, 


i@) 
oak! 
wn 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 Tayiorst. 


Borcugh of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


332 East 103d Street 
WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-7 Sth St. 
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wm 
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$1.40; f, $1.40; df, $1.40; I. F., 63c;7R. F., 
50c 


. W. 14639, tax, ae 15, bal j, f, 16, $5.10; 
f, $5.10; d f, $5.10; $5 
W. 14823, tax, etd: "15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
“16, 0c: f. 60e: d f, 0c: I. F., 75c; R. F., 75c 

\. L. 11978, tax, jan, '16, $2.20; f, "$2.20; df, 
$2.20; I. F., $1; sup, 10c. 

F. L. 14954, tax, jan, 16, 40c; 

LL. 14954, tax, bal j, f, "16, ‘abet f, ‘g0c:%d f, 


a . of N. A., tax, feb, ' 
C1. Us tax jehom ie 


t 3Se 
241, tax, feb, '16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 5Sc. 
a1, tax, bal n, bal da, > bal j, f, °1 
hy TELS $3.75... 
& P. 8934, tax, feb, he "90c; f, 90¢c; 


0093, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, 
Esa f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; I. F., 25c; R. - 


- 10184, o- bal d, ’15, bal j, f, ’1 
"$2; f, ye: df, $2; I. F., 25c; sup, 75c 
.O. 12846, tax, feb, "16, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c. 
. L. 14634, tax, feb, ’16, $1; i 1; af, $1.. 
. & C. M. E. 14160, tax, bal f 5, bal j, f, 16, 
vil 45; f, $1.45; d f, $1. 
. W. 14793, tax, feb, 16, ig f, 35c; d f, 35c 
E L. 10128, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, ’16, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; I. F., 50c; sup, $16 
B. W. P. 14353, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, P 
"16, $14.45; . =~ 45; d f, $14.45; I. 
$1.25; R. F., 
O. B. C. 14693, es "16, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
008, I. F 


, tax, sept, '15, to and 


3 Am Os 
7) 


8 
Yotr 


T-) 
a” 


. $10. 75; f, $10.75; d f, wr 5; 
*. L. 14869, tax, bal d,’ 16, 1 40; f, 
$ ; 1. F. $155: 


$ 
a 
- 


; f, $1.85; d , 25c 

. 10952, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, bal f,’ 
.F., 75; R R. F., $1 

_P. & B. 6170, tax, bal ad "15, i, 16, 


Km 4 

FUtze 
ieee 
Fhe 


Y 


5; df, $1.0. 
tax, bal 4 "15, j, "16, $2.50; 
£3.50, sup, 58c 

12646, tax, bal n, 15, vfs 16, $4.83; 


ee : Zz. 

ax, “4 "16, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, 
9 ne 
ow . 14668, tax, feb, '16, $7.05; 
i $7. 05; I. F., $5 


nie at 
o 
am 


a a : 
nuees 
* a 


ae 


8 
g 


30; d f, $1.30; I. F., $2.50 F 
, Lebanon, N. H., tax, j, f, m, ’ 
. 87 786, tax, feb, '16, $3.15; f, $3 iS. d f% 


90 
Yr¥rr¥ 
Pees oc 


1434, tax, feb, '16, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
- J. ? 


~ 


mf 
wn 


O 

pe 
a 

BESS 
mh 


° Cc 
» Mt. Kisco, N Y, tax, oct, ‘15, to and 
"16 


. P. = tax, bal j, f, °16, $1.55; f, 
: “d f, $1. - 
339, tax, ics. "16, $1, f; $1; df, $1 
. 15022, sup. . 
4465, sup 
.& H. 15023, sup 
& H. 15023, 1. F.. 
of A. L. O. of A., tax, ‘feb, 16 
, tax, dec, "15 
- tom, 3. & m, “36.. 
F.. 


Reg late ¥. 
min 
ane Pe 
UHoOns Suh us © WN 
t 


. 


2 


.S. 


OMbeHaaan 
os! 


"14688, R.F..... "...... 

. 14878, tax, bal d, "15, bal j 

; f, $5.50; d f, $5.50; I. F., $3: 

74, tax, | bal d, "15, bal j, f, "16, $3; f, 
25. 


$3;1.F., $1. 
. 14601, tan baid. "45, bal j, f, '16, 90¢; 
90; 


; d f, 90c 
. 14199, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, f, "16, $2.15; 
15; d f, $2.15; I. F., 25e 

WW; 14139, tax, feb, 16, 85c; f, '85¢; df, 85c 


024 
& C. ie 14980, tax, = "16, $5.35; f, 
35 ;d f, $5.35; 1. F., $2. 
14061, tax, bal d, "15, bai ji » "16, 40c; f, 
i df 40c; R . F., 25¢ 
. 1429 bal j , bal o, os 4. "15, bal j, f, 
5 $103: ~ '$1.04: d f, $1.0. 
F. L. 12924, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, °16, 
a BT ge df, $4.95; I. F., 75c; sup, $4 
L. W. 14609, tax, bal j, bal a, bal bal o, bal n, 
bal d, 15, bal j, £, ‘16, $6,60 f, $6.60; d f, 
ag BY , 50c; R. F., 
Ss. W _ 10519, tax, bal n, bal de "15, bal j, { bw 
, $4.25; d f, $4.25; I. F., $2; R 


Zs 
Per tae 
ceterce 
N 

a: 

_ 


bere 


i 


Cc. 
F, 
F 
L. 
c. 
F. 


oo 


$1.45 
E. I. 14934, fae. bes 3, 6 "16, 60c; £,%60c; d f, 
60c; I. F., - 
U. U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, feb, '16, $8.90; f, 
Sag $8.90; I I. F., 
. 14651, tax, feb, 16, $1. 30; f, $1.30; d f, 


H. N. & A. + 2, tax, feb, "16, $5.95; f, $5.95; 
df, $5.95; I. F., 

M, W, 14503, tax, feb, *.i6, $1.50; f, $1.50; a'f, 

.S. & H. 11759, tax, feb, 16, 75c; f, 75c; df, 
50c 


on bal j, f, "16, $1.25; 
Oe 25; oD, 50c.. 
6, $! ‘95; f, $1 95; 


bal d 
16, $17.30; i, $17.30; d f, $17.30; 
«» $1.25; sup, $i 

Baw. oN A., tax, jan,’ ee 

. P. & B. of A., tax, j, f acct!m, 6... 
.15 

. C, Fresno, Cal,"tax, oct, 15, to and 

ar, 

.. Pawtuxet Valley,’R I, tax, bal feb, "16 

p SOS". tax, feb, "16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 


, tax, bal o, bal n, bel d, '15, j, "16, 
f, $1. 45; d f, eu 45; I. F., $1.25; oe 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 














. & S. W. 14995, I. F... 
Ww: G. S. 15025, sup 
S. & N. W. 10093, sup. . 
S. & N. W. 10093, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, m, 
"16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; R. F., $1 
O. P. 14900, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, bal j, f, 
$1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 4 & 2 
F. 14733, tax, bal 5, f, ’16, wa 60; i $1.60; 
‘df, $1.60.. 
+ 13033, SUP . 
B. & C. - 12737, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, 
f, 16, $1; f, “st: ‘ 
. 147 16, tax, ig. ng. 35¢; f, 35e; d f, 35c 
. M. 10953, tax, feb, ’16, Sas; f, $3.60; 
, $3.60; L. F., \ : . 
. R. B. & = . 14065, tax, “pal nov, ’15, 
;df, 
‘ 14460, cm bal o , bal d, 


ms \¢) 


Pater 


iS Rh” 


L. 7479, tax, «-% 16, $3.95; f. $3.95; df, 

¥: $i.9s: I. F., 50c; sup, 8c 

M. P. 8861, tax, feb, "16, $7.05; f, $7 05; d f, 
$7.05; . ¥. 50 

RS 8434, tax, bai o, bal n, bal d, 15, j,’ 
$2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; R. F., 50c ee 

F. L. 8288, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j. f, 16, 
$2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; R. F., 25¢ 

H. N. M. or iy tax, jan, "16, $4.15; f. $4.15; 
df, $4.15; 1. F., 45c 

G. & F. oe — bal j, f » 16, $4.45; f, $4.45; 
d f, $4.45; I. F., $2 

F. L. 12582, ian bal n, bald, "15, bal j, f, 16, $1; 
f, $1; df, $1 

S. T. B. & A. 11773, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal 

d, Bh? 16, $9.35; f, $9.35; df, $9.35; 1. F., 
2.50. 


. 
F. L. 8152, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, °16, $1.05; 
¢. $1.05; df, sng 


s be A W ash, 'D C, sup 

B P Dorsey, Boston, Mass, sup 

. Campbell, Winnipeg, Man, Can, sup 

ER Oberly, Wash, D C, sup ; 
. 14697, tax, feb, '16, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c.. 

- 13013, sup. ‘ 

oe 1 as bal j, bal a, bal s, "15 

; df, nai 

“ot S. a E. R.E. “of A., , sur 


POLY 
ZPRame 


=> 


.& 
‘af t $3.20: I. F., $1.25; sup, $. 
. S. 14981, sup. . 


. 13178, tax, bal o, ‘bal n, bal d, 


aa 
o> 


Sied-teP 
mB? 


"14, bal 0, 


, $3.95; I. F., $3.75; R. F., $2 
. 14773, tax, bal n, bal d, '15, j, 16, “$1.45; 'f, 
a d f, $1.45; I. F., 25c 
. 14501, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
“16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c;R. F., 25c 
15, j, "16, $i. wo: 


3 


° 11397 tax, feb, '16, $3.50; 
"16, $1.65; f. $1.65; 


tax, feb, a 
.A. op SUD. occ eee 
¢ H., tax, j, f, *16.. 
. ete., tax, bal, feb, ‘ 
, tax, bal m, bal a, bal s, 
é > . ‘15, bal j, f, "16, $16.35; f, 
$16.35; df, $16.35; I. F., $2.25; R. F., $1.50 
F. L. 14812, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, "16, $1.30; 
ayy Fah AY I aa sate acs 
A. & S.R. F. . tax, balj, f, "16, $1 
i $1. 25; df, $1.2 


A. 14767, tax, feb, 6, $3. 20; f, $3.20; 


n, bal d, 15, bal j, f, °16, $3.95; f, $3.95; 


8 
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Ya sot 


a 
™ 


“1 bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, 
1.95; d f, $11.95; I. F. bo 


>mw 
Peet 


rit 
Z 


nt Zn. 


2901, tax. bal o, ’14, bal n, bal d, 
"16, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, ys ae 


"16, ets 70; f, $7.70; df, 


. 11587, ti tax, sed 
10; I. F., 25 

. 14991, tax, ‘eb, "16, $1. 50; 'f, $i. 50; df, 
50; I. ’ 
. 14885, tax, feb, 16, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c.. 
& A. 14962, tax, jan, '16, 45c; f, 45c; 


ne 


& A. 14962, I. F 

U., tax, j, f, 7 

14859, tax, bal if 

, $4.95; 1. F., $1 25" 

- 14807, tax, bal j, f, 

-Lv..2 

| San Francisco, Cal, sup 

14265, 

-& B.A. 14188, tax, feb, ’16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 
F., 25¢ 


"16, $1.40; f, 


. B. 
, 45e 
_ 
i. 


staan 
PS a 


"16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


Yer mm mony 


: 5. F. 
'B. Py A. 14268, tax, feb, 
f, $1.40; I. F., 50c 
“S F. 12432, tax, bal n, bal d, 
16, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; R. F., 


; poe ROR 


, tax, nov, '15, to and incl apr, 
. of .. Rock Island, Ill, tax, jan, to and 
incl dec, "16 
& L. C., Wichita Falls, Tex, tax, june, ’15, 
‘to and incl feb, "16 
A. 7 14861, tax, bal n, bal d, °15, j, °16, $3.45; 
f, $3.45; d f, $3.45; 1. F., 50c; sup, $1 § 2 
F. .. 14167, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, ite. bal d, 
"15, bal j, f, °16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; R. F. 
50c; sup, 50c 
J. W. 14927, tax, bal d, "15, f, "16, $2.40; 
$2.40; d f, $2.40; I. F., $3; sup, $4.38... 
S. M. 9560, sup Sia 
B. B. R. B., etc., 14065, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal 
_ if, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, $16 
. 9066, tax, jan, "16, $1.15; f, $1.15; df 
"$1.15 
F. L. 7087, sup. 
Ss. T. B., etc., 13188, tax, feb, 
$3.10; df, $3.10 
S. & B. B. H. 14872, tax, feb, 16, 10c; f, 
i 10c; sup, 4c. . 
" 11478, tax, —_- bal j, bal a, bal d, 
‘16, $2.15; 2.15; 15.3 2.15 
14659, TY ri 
‘$1.15; df, $1.15; L. F., My 
14659, tax, bal d, "15, j. i 16, 85c; f, 
85c; df, 85c; I. F., 50c 
F. L. 14967, tax, feb, '16, "$23. 10; f, $23. 10; 
f, $23.10; I. F., $4.50 
A. W. 14861, tax, ye "15, “> f, 16, $3.05; 
f, $3.05; d f, $3.05; I. F., it 


"16, $3. 10; 


. C. L. U., Millville, N i, ‘sup 


Cc. L. U., Girard, Kan, 
B. N. Y. L. 15026, sup.... 
A. W. 15027, sup 
“J W. 15027, I. F. 
P. M. 15008, I. F. 
r C., Royersford and Spring City, 
aug, '15, to and incl jan, '16 
& L. C., Hamilton, Ohio, tax, jan, to and 
incl dec, "16. 
U. L. 14379, tax, 4 
$i:f, $l:df 14 2 CRF. $123 ee 
N. Y. S. 14460, ne bal ry "15, bal j, f, ’ 
$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 50c... 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 























50c; sup, $1 


;1.F 
), 1. F., $6.25 ; sup, 75¢ 
nl 


B. W. 14615, tax, mar, '16, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
F 
tax, jan, to and incl 


if, $2.50; I. F., $5 
F. 14546, sup 23. « ee U;, Ashvilie, N 
W. 14367, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, j, '16, $1.30; ; 16 
$1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 50c C.L. U., South Norwalk, Conn, tax, aug, '15, to 
S. 12722, tax, bal j, f, "16, $3.10; f, $3.10; df, and inl apr, '16 
$3.10 c. r » Marysville, Cal, tax, j, f, m, '16 
L. 14816, tax, feb, 16, $3.15; f, $3.15; df, Ww. ‘S 14999, tax, mar, 16, $1.45; f, $1.45 
$3.15; I. F., $5.75 5 2 an si4s;LF’ $i 
W. 14813, tax, bal j, f, °16, 20c; f, 20c; d f, F. L. 15029, sup. . 
20c F. L. 15029, I. F 
;. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal s, bal n, bal d, F. L. 14781, tax, bal dec, "15 
bal j, f, 16, $1.75; f, $1 75; df, $1.75; R. E C. F. 15030, sup 
25¢e 5 C. F. 15030, I. F. 
L. 12988, money on hand when union joined N. F. of P. O. C., tax, j, f, m, "16 
international B. of R. C., tax, j, f, m, '16 
W. 14823, tax, bald, '15, bal j, bal f, bal m, '16, U. H. of N. A.., tax, j, f, acct m 
20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c; I. Ls 25c; R. F., 25c U. M. W. of A., tax, j, f, °16 
P. 14834, 1 bal d, , bal j, f, "16, 35c; f, N. P. 14971, tax, feb, 16. 42c;I 
35¢; if 5 W. G. S. 14948, sup 
H. "13182, tax, bal d, °15, m, '16, $2.20; f, F. L. 14933, tax, feb, '16, $1.15; 
$2 20; d f, $2.20; ae 25¢ 5 85 $1.15 
14978, tz feb, 6, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, F. & C. M. E. 14046, tax, j, f 
Af 30: ts 25 : 3 df, 70c 
W. 10519, _— ‘bal 1 n, ‘bal a * bal j, bal f, P. C. 5783, tax, jan, '16, $3.10;f, $3.10; df, $3.10 
16, $2.40; f, $2.40; df, $2.40: R oo $3... M. W. B. 11317, tax, feb, "16, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
W. 14881, tax, bal o, bal n, bal rk 15, j, °16, d f, $1.80 
$1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; I. F., 50c; sup. - 7 2 C. F. P. A. 11431, tax, bal n, bal d, '15, bal j, f 
.. P. 12888, tax, feb, '16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 16, $30.60; f, $30.60; d f, $30.60 
LL. 147 81, tax, aig bal o bal n, bald, 13. bal E. C. & S. 11959, tax, bal d, °15, bal j, f. '16, 
j. f, 16, $31.55; f, $31.55; d f, $31.55; I. F. Lome f, $52.65; d f, $52.65; I. F., $1.50; 
$7.50; R. F., $7.75.. ‘ : p, 72c 
Wm. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa, sup J. Ww 15000, I. F., $11.50; sup, $1.90 
C. W. 14778, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, Cc. L. C., San Pedro and Wilmington, Cal, tax, 
bal s, bal o bal n, bal d, 15, bal j, f, '16, q 4 ~ "16 
$36.50; f, $36.50; d f, $36.50; I. F., $3.75; ee ee Chatt anooga, Tenn, tax, jan, to and 
R. F., $5.75; sup, 4c. as A ot, "16 
H. N. & A. 14714, tax, bal o, 14, bal a, bal s, . T. C., Hillsboro, IIL, tax, feb, to and incl july, 
bal o, bal n, bal d, 15, = i, f, °16, $7.50; f, 16. 
5( f, $7.50; I. F. 50; R. F., $1.25; H. P. W. 14886, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, 
: § 16, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c; I. F., $3. 50; R 
ll Wallace, Idaho, tax, j, f, m, '16 5 25¢ 
B.C. C. W. & A. 15028, sup ae W.G.S ae tax, mar, '16, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
B.C. C. W. & A. 15028, I. F 25 df, $1.8 
I. B. of F. E., tax, o, n, d, ’15, $16; sup, $7.60 Ss. & B. W. "iises tax, mar, "16, $4.30: f, $4.30: 
U. G. W. of A., tax, dec, "15 . . ) 25 df, $4.30 
S. S. N. U., tax, j, f, m, 16 ; ime 5 Cc. L. U., Trenton, Mo, sup 
U. B. of C. & J. of A., tax, jan, '16 »443 7: T. & L. C., Kokomo, Ind, tax, o, n, d, '15 
I. A. of M., tax, o, n, "15 , 15 ©. Se Gan Batav a, N Y, tax, july, ‘15, to and 
I. T. U., tax, feb, '16 5 incl mar, "16 
I. A. of T. S. E. of A., tax, j, f, m, "16 : 5 T. & L. A., Moberly, Mo, tax, oct, '15, to and 
W.R. . of A., tax, j, f, acct m, '16 ‘ 2 incl mar, '16 f 
M., tax, feb, '16 ; ewes H.N. & A. 15016, 1 F., 50c; sup, 50c 
. of re tax, jan, '16 : 317 82 F. L. 13178, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, 20c; 
i _— ss ae 5 f, 20c; d f, 20c; R. F., 25c 
12102, tax, bal feb, '16, $2.40; f, ’ I. S. & E. U., tax, j, f, °16 : 
AC . P. C. U. of the U.S. A. & C., tax, j, f, m, °16.. 
verett, Wash, tax, m, a, m, 16 ga 5 Q. W. I. U. of N. A., tax, j, f, m, °16 
» Passaic, N J, tax, j, f, m, "16 5 4 M.L. of N. A., tax, ii f, , ee - 
. 14687, tax, feb, '16, 40c; f, 40c; .P. B. P.B. &S.W.U.of N A, tax, f,m, 16 
, tax, j, f, oh m, "16 


‘16, $1.50: f, $1.50; ‘ I of P. M., sup 


+. 14365, tax, j, f, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 
“3 10 
149 29, tax, feb,’ 16, 50c; 
we 6. S. 14966, I. 
S. T. B. A. 11773, o ‘ sic we Siete 
F. = 12953, tax, bal a, bal d, , bal j, f, "16 
$4.85; f, $4.85; d f, $4.85; I. r , 50c ‘ T. 8. 2046, tax, feb, '16, 
Ss. T. B. & A. 11773, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, bal iS: 5. Pe. 
j. f, 16, $8.65; f, $8. 65; df, $8.65; 1. F., $1.50 7 45 .E.&S 11680, tax, bal n, bal d, 
M. W. 8145, tax, f, m, '16, $5.65; f, $5.65; d f, 16.65; f, $16.65; df, $16.65; n ie 
$5.65; ; ‘ jan, ‘16, $35.80; f, 
F.L. 14914, tax, feb, '16, $15.15; f, $15.15; 
df, $15.15; I. F., $9.50 aedes » WW. 
N. C. 14804, tax, bal j, f, "16, $2.10; f, $2.10; : C., Elizabeth, N 5 tax, may, ‘15, to and 
d f, $2.10; I. F., $1; sup, 8c . 7 incl apr, "16 
‘ 15 


F. W. 14307, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j. q "16, $5.30; . L. U., Akron, Ohio, tax, oct, 


. : 7, sup 
{, 50c; df, 50c.. . 8S. & . W. 9605, tax, feb, '16, 85c; f, 85c; 


. 14824, tax, bal d, '15, j,f, 16, $1.50; 


50: df, $1.50; I. F., 50c 
$8.15; 


, to and 
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incl mar, '16. $5 00 27. L. P. 14979, tax, feb, 2 $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, 
R. W. oy tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, 16, $6.20; : oe: acct I. F., $7.6 

f, $6.20; d f, $6.20; I. F., 7S¢e 19 35 Ss. A. 14837, tax, bal a bal a "a9,.1, 
F. L. 14871, tax, bal n, bal d, 15, bal j, .* $2.98 f, $2.95; d f, $2.95; I. F., $1; sup, Soe 

$1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; I. F., 75c 4 50 S. T A. 14837, tax, bal n, bal d, 13, bal j. *» 

. 13048, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal o, $4.45; f, $4.45; df, $4.45; L. F., : a. Ee 

, 16, $2. 90; f, $2.90; d f, $2.90; I. F., $1; 1.25 
- 25c; sup, 4c 99 S. W. 10519, tax, bal d, °15, oss bal f, m, ’16, 
11407, tax, f, m, ’16, $2.80; f, $2.80; $7.60; f, $7.60; df, $7.60; I. F oSi6; KF. 
2.80 40 $7; 1-c hatters assess, 50c 
-, Oil City, Pa, sup 10 A.W. 14811, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, "16, 

, Athol, Mass, sup 50 $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, $7.50; I. F., $6; R. F., 
14895, tax, bal d, tS, bal j, f, '16, $1.70 = 
$1.70; df, $1.70; I. F., 50c; R. F., 25c. . 3 85 
. 14538, tax, feb, '16, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c. . 25 
. A. 14286, tax, feb, 16, $3.78; f, $3.79; 
$3.78 35 
. U., Bangor, Me, tax, july, to and incl so 
x "16 ; 
. S. 14845, tax, bal feb, '16, 5c; f, 5c, df; ze 15 
- 14650, tax, d, "15, j, f, m, 16, 80c; I. 

;R. F., $2.50 80 


. 14992, I. F., $9.50; sup, $5 50 
.U., Binghampton, N Y, tax, sept, 15, to 
6 5 00 


75 


5; 25 wie 40 
12739, “tax, bal n, bal d, "16, a 
50; . apres 50 
-U_ of N . A., tax, j, f, m, "16... ° 00 
t+ 06, tax, bal n, bal d, Fe bal j, f, 16, . 6 
;f, $1.30; df, $1.30; I. F., $2.50; R. F., L. M. 14604, tax, bal n, + We bal j, f,’ 
15 $2.70; f, $2.10: df, $2.70; R F., $1 

U. N. C. 6939, tax, —. a $11.35; f, reese 
35 df, $11.35; I. F., $23.7. 

L. M. 14604, tax, bal o, bal bal d, ’15, h 16, 

$1.15; f, $1.15; d f, $1. 

.L. U., Wi ap. 
15, }, 16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 


F. 


al 


nie 


ia 
ic 


=> 


Sidf, $6.45; R. F., 
d, ‘15, $23; f, $23; df, $23. 
, $7. 62; sup, Ic 
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. 12696, ‘tax, jan, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c. 
~ 14881, _ bal n, bal d, "15, f, "16, 85c; 


we 
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& W. M., , tax, i. f acct m, 16 
to tax, jan, "16 
.M. & P., tax, feb,’ 
‘U. Ay A., tax, mar, ’ 16 
U., tax, j, f, m, "16 
i. V.T. & L. C., Fairmont, W Va, tax, d, 
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976, cn feb, 16, 95c; f, 95e; d f, 9Sc.. 
-D, E- 14990, LF. i. 
» Jackson, Miss, tax, d, '15, js f,’ i 
a ., Drumright, sv tax, * "15, j 6 16 
12018, tax, feb, » $1.35; f, $1. 3: df, 


-H. & L. 14698, 1 
75; d f, $1.75; I. 50c "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
4773, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, f, 16, 95c; f, W. 14958, tax, jan, "16, $3.25; ¢, $3. 25; d f, 
s 4 t, Se.... "$3.25 
” 14973, tax, bal f, m, '16, $3.85; f, $3.85; . W. 14958, i = feb, '16, $6.90; f, $6.90; d f, 
$3.85; I F., $5. SO. "$6.90; I. F., $18.25 
- 10167, tax, mar, 16, ‘$i; -f, $1; df, $1. A. W. 12006, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, f, °16, 65c; f, 
. 14418, tax, bal d, 15, j, °16, 40c; 
40c; I. F., 75c. 
- & "13046, tax, jan, 16, $7 40; 

7.40 


. E2003, tax, mar, 16, $1.35; 

1.35 -U.R. P. F. L. B. 
. 9840, tax, mar, '16, $10; f, $10; F. L. 14713, b, ’16, 83c; f, ‘Se; ‘at. 83c.. 
10 S. W. 10833, tax, om. gs :f 40c; 
367, tax, feb, 16, $6.70; f, $6.70; d f, 40c; I. F., 36c; 

s. Pg 7592, tax, feb. 16, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 

7. & P. D. 14240, sup 
. F. of bd 
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4444, 1. F 
. 14319, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
. bal m, bal j, bal i bal a, bal s, bal o, 
pal d, "15, bal j, f, "16, $18.42; f, $18.42; 
at ee $5; R. F., 75c.. 

. 14400, 5 bal a, bal m, bal j, 
bald. Cis. bal j, f, 16, $8.93; f, $8.94; 


a 
“Read p 
60 
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. B. M. 14787, tax, bal o, bal = bal d, 
j, °16, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1. 

™= a bal d, ’15, bal j, rie. 10c; f, 
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: 14838, tax, jan, '16, $3.68; f, $3.69; 


d f, $3.68; I. F., 75c 4 3 * L. 14436, tax, bal d, "15, bal j, 
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Soluble Food— 


Food for Infants, 


carnrick’s | Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata | zymocide— 


. A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- n- 
A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. A Coloriess, See 


poisonous, Liquid 


Invalids, and Dys- REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic 


peptics :: :: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. 
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bal“f, m, '16, peas; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; 1. F., 
, 75¢; R. F., 

. 11434, tax, pal dec, * 15, 5c; f, 5c; df, Se. 
3. S. 14847, sup 
-L. 14394, tax, i. ft 16, $i. 10; f, $1. 10; df, 


. H., ete 


S 2 : G. W. Ww. 10943... sup 

t. c. Carbondale, Ill, tax, oct, "15, ‘to and 
incl, mar, '16 

C.F. & & Ga Joliet, Ill, sup 

F. & N. EB. 14134, tax, o, n, d, 
50-48; ©. 9648; d f, $4.45; re. $1.80, ‘sup, 


v. E. 14134, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 

bal | m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, ’14, i,' 20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

*. & N. E. 14134, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, "15, $6.25; f, 
$6.25; d f, $6.25; I. F., $4.50; R F., $1.... 

:. S. W. U. of A., tax, j, f, acct m, '16 
J. & A. 15017, 1. F 

RER. L. 14998, I. F.. 

F. i 8217, tax, bal j, f, 16, $3.95; f, $3.95; d f, 


.. : 15030, I. F.. 

F. & C. M. E. 14939, tax, dec, 
<r. 

F. & C. 


1.25; df, $1.25. 
R.R.H. & L. 14427, tax, feb, ’16, $1; :f, $1; df, 


Indiana S. F. of L., tax, jan, ‘to and incl june, '16 

F. of L., Detroit, Mich, tax, nov, "15, to and 
incl apr, 

Cc. U., Westville, Ill, tax, dec, "15, to and 
incl mar, "16, $3.34; sup 

T. & L. C., Battle Creek, PMich, tax, june, "13, 
Ay and incl feb, 

var -&L.c., Edwardsville, Ill, tax, june, '15, 

to and 3 nly 16 
2.50; d f, $12.50 
. of the U.S. A aes. sae, "16 


y Pp 
L. & H. 14383, tax, jan, "16, $12.50; f, 
. A., tax, bal m: 

Cc 

Ss 


{. 14375, tax, feb, ’16, $1. 65; f, ‘$i. 65; d f, 
as 
& 4. 14863, tax, feb, '16, 70c; f, 70c; 
Foes I. F., 50c 
8434, tax, feb, '16, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, 
0 


7 
14670, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, "16, 
05; f, $5.05; df, $5.05; I. F., $3; R. F., 50c 
& H. E. W. of A., tax, j, f, m, "16 
14978, sup 
N. M. cg) tax, bal - bal d, "15, bal j, f, 
p ts 15; f, $55.15; d f, $55.15; R. F., 


. d, “15, j, f, m, "16, $1.40; f, 
40; F., $1.75 


W 
W 
$1 
B. 
H. 
oO. 
55 
W = ax, mar, '16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c. . 
NM 
$1 
a 
°?. 
5 
$5. 
3 
Ww. 


N 
R 
D. 
G. 
U. 
H. 
Ss. 
L. 
Ss. 

B. 
G. 
U. 

B. 
U. 


, 14, bal m, 
» 16, $2.90; f, 


> . 
&L.C., Dunkirk and vicinity, N Y, tax, 


31. 


sept, '15, to and incl feb, "16 
. » Da Wilkes-Barre, Pa, tax, jan, to and 


a D Chubbuck, La Gun, Wis, sup “oak 
. C.,C. L. C., Bakersfield, Cal, tax, j, f, m, '16 
- & , 3 °A., Marshalltown, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, 


a 


Cc. Orange, N J, cx. o.n.d. 

» Ee U. of A., tax, j, f, acct m, +4 

W. U. of A., in. mar, "16 

A. U. of A., tax, bal, mar, '16 

Cc. M. E. 13227, tax, mar, ’16, 35c; f, 35e; 
Se. 
-1 


2r=5 sp 
Rpons 
foal 
© 
NQAUNN 
‘ 1 


a 
= 


4660, t tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘15, j. : 
6, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85; 1. F., $1. 
4952, tax, feb, a $14.05; f, $14.05; 
f, $14.05; I. F., $12.5 ae 
Ww. 14996, oy 
75; ‘af, $1.75; I. F., 
14342, tax, balo, bal n, Sela. 
($2.40; f, $2.40; df, $2.40; I. F., $1. 28: F 


F. a "14632, tax, i.e. m, "16, $1. 20; f, $1.20; df, 
$1.20; sup, 8c 

F. ‘. 14646, tax, mar, 16, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c 

= . M. 14855, tax, mar, '16, 45c; f, 45c; df, 


=Oes 
wa 
~-~ oO 


Srp ms y 
® 


PEL oe oF 


1 

we D: eH - bal o, bal n, bal d, '15, bal j, 
f, 16, $1; d f, $1, sup, 50c 3 50 

L. U., Ut Mo, tax, apr, to and incl 

‘sept, 16 . ; : 5 
Small supplies... . ; ‘ ; 4 
Advertisements AM Fep.... cones ee 
Subscriptions Am Frep : ian 158 
Premiums on bonds 270 


. $81,450 
EXPENSES 


- March, 1916, rent, E S Hege... 


Organizing expenses, D Thomas. 
Refund of overpayment of nov, ‘15, tax, federal 
labor 14914, G Stratton. 

Stamps: 5,000 2-c, $100; 300 3-c, $9; 400 “4c, 
$16; 300 5-c, $15; 300 6-c, $18; P oO dept 
Printing Executive Council Reports, Law Re- 

porter Printing co 
Postage due on letters: AM Fep and Weekly 
News Letters returned, W H Douglas, Post- 


Money received and not receipted for, stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, bookkeepers and assist- 
ants assn 11597 


. Organizing — (l-c pened M Scully, 


$62.66; J E Roach, $64.0) See 
Organizing expenses: J B Dei, $30; C > P Tay- 
lor, $60.59. . 
Refund of overpayment. of ‘supplies, united 
laborers 11345, A Liebhardt. 
tive expenses: J P Egan, $53. 50; 
Holder, $57; G Hamilton, $57 
Organizing expenses, E S Alden 


. Organizing expenses, J G Brown. 


Salary, office employes, week ending mar 4, 

J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; DY Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; F L 
Faber, $21.94; I M Rodier, $18; I M 
Lauber, $21. 70; W H Howlin, $25; A E 
Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 

° Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
W von Ezdorf, $19.83; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $20; E C Howard, $21;SB 
Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $18.57; H K Myers, 
$16.38; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; 
M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $15.36; L von 
Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; J] McDonald, 
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THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. Bricklayers’ Scaffolds Carpenters’ Scaffolds 


Plasterers’ Scaffolds Shinglers’ Scaffolds 
— Manufacturers of Stuccoers’ Scaffolds Painters’ Scaffolds 


“TROUBLE-SAVERS” EVANSVILLE INDIANA 











$14.02; ER Illingworth, $17.50; H H 
Ruebsam, $19.43; E Hart, $11; F A Man- 
ning, $11; V L Young, (5 days), $12.32; L P 
Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, $11; A E 
Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Dodge, 
$11.61; C J Dorr, $15; S M Warren, $11; 
B Manuel, $10; B E Gorman, $17.69; R M 
Purcell, $12; G Mills, $10; E C Rodier, $10; 
H Browne, $17.50; M F Peake (5 days), 
$8.22; A E Bostick, $18.21; A Garvey, 
$16.96; F M Leggett, $16.79; C Adams, 
$16.96; C A Marks, $17.50; L H Nielsen 
3 days), $5; A G Russell (4 2-7 days), $15 

Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c, 
$30; P O dept 

Money received and not receipted for, fish 
workers 14307 

Refund money received and not receipted for, 
fish workers 14307, J E Souza 

Refund of overpay ment of supplies, sail and 
tent makers 12 . R Eversten 

Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, 25c 
and jan, ‘16, tax. 15c, Washington Navy 
Yard helpers 14915, C C Robinson 

Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fee, 
25c, and tax, $]..9 . deral labor 13178, 
W H Rix 3 eceeure 

Printing Weekly New. ..:ter of mar 4, '16, The 
Washington Herald. . eam 

Organizing expenses (1-c hz atters), M Kelleher 

Salary, week ending mar 4, '16, F C Thorne 

Money received and not receipted for, cemetery 
employes 10634 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): W Collins, 
346.60; M Kelleher, $35.70; P F Duffy, 
$58.80 - i R 

es expenses: s M Richie, $32.30; J 
Tafelski, $61.49: T Flood, 3.25;H S 
Eichelberger, $62 ic. H Streiler, $55.08; H 
Frayne, $132.65; A Marks, $35; T H Flynn, 
$74.92 cya 

Salary, office employes, week ending feb 
and feb 26, '16 (vacation), J A Ross — 

Refund of overpayment of tax, $1.20, and re- 
instatement fee, 25c, cooks and waiters 
10968, C Garcia 

Refund of overpayment of nov, '15, tax, federal 
labor 12985, W O Brien 

Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $36.50; F H 
McCarthy, $69.74; C Wyatt, $70.94; C O 
Young, $63.75 

Strike benefits for fifth week —s nov, 6, 15, 
tobacco strippers 12502, G meee secy; 
S Iglesias, organizer teas 

Refund of overpayment of jan, "16, tax, 45c 
and reinstatement fee, 25c, girl strippers 
14847, A K Koch . 

Strike benefits for 36th week, ending feb 19,’16, 
horse nail workers 6170, Jas F Dillon, pres; 
F E Tracy, secy 

Refund of overpayment of nov, ‘15, tax, 
selectors of leaf tobacco 14840, J Mce- 
Martinez 

Organizing expenses: D S Leighty, $20; J D 
Chubbuck, $54.61; S Iglesias, $53 

Translation, W von Ezdorf ‘ 

Organizing expenses, C T Mills 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): J E Roach, 
379.77; M Scully, $58.15 

Orgs aniniong expenses: C P T aylor, $61.58; J B 
Dale, $29 

Leite expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $57 

Translation, The Berlitz School of L anguages 

Organizing expenses: T Mitchell, $10; W 
Ballenger, $10; J H Imler, $10 

Salary, week ending, mar 11, '16, F C Thorne 

Salary, office employes, week ending niar 11, 


16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26: D L Bra adley, $18; F L Faber, $19; M 

Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, 

B25; AE Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; 

R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 

ford, $18; F K Carr, 5: CR Breneman, 

$18; W von Ezdorf, Zs: + Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $ ; E C Howagd, 
$19.50; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy (bal feb, 

26, 16), $1; E J Tracy, $16; H K Myers, 

$16.76: G P Boswell, $18.21; M J Sugrue, 

$15; M R Ford (5% days), $13.75; M M 

Coates, $15.34; L von Kreuter, $12; A D 

Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $13.36; ER Illing- 

worth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; 

F A Ma anning, $11; V L Young, $15; L P 

Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, $11; A E 

Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $10; F 

M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Dodge, 

$10; C J Dorr, $19.82;S M Warren, $11; 

B Mé anuel, $10; B E Gorman, $15; R M 

Purcell, $14.58; G E Mills, $11.07; E C 

Rodier (5 2-7 days), $8.81; H Browne, $17.50; 

M F Peake, $10; A E Bostick, $15; A Gar- 

vey, $15; F M Leggett, $17.14; C R Adams, 

$16.95; C A Marks, $17.06; L H Nielsen, 
$10; A G Russell, $16.55 
nent for Natl Rifles Armory on mar 3, ‘lo, 
. Davison ‘ 
Cuddles expenses, C ‘H Felten 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 11, ‘16, 

The Washington Herald 
20,000 Hearings on Immigration, public 

printers 
Refund of overpayment of tax, hair spinners 

12347, J J Judge : . 
Organizing expenses: R Alonso, $20; J F 

Mooney, $10. shi 
Refund of overpayment of tax, hat makers 

14209, R Alves = 
Organizing expenses: H Tritipoe, $12 -H Triti- 

poe, $36.60 
2 railroad fares to Anz 1apolis and return to at- 

tend convention Md & DC State Branch, 

Frank Morrison, secy oe 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett 
Printing extra copies of Weekly News Letter of 

feb, 12, '16, The Washington Herald 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Scully, 

$64.43; W Collins, $46.45 
Organizing expenses: A Goode, $31.80; H 

Streifler, $64.52; F H McCarthy, $62.93; 

HL Eichelberger, $65. 10; JA Fiett, $59.65; 

TH Flynn, $67.81; P Flood, $57 95; J G 

Brown, $48.26; J 7 

$32.12; S Scithebner, 
$30; H Frayne, $112.50 
Wganizing expenses (l-c hatters): J E Roach, 
$76.06; P F Dufty, $59.31 
Refund of overpayment of july, ‘15, tax, 
agricultural workers 14831, C Pagan 
Money received and not receipted for, federal 

labor 14332 . 
Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $63.72; C O 

Young, $95.50; S Iglesias, ase 

Chubbuck, $57.16; C Wyatt, 

Lavin, $20; F A Fitzgerald, $45 
Translation, The Berlitz School of Languages 
Supplies: %% gross erasers, $2.2 \% gross 

pencils, $2.25; 6 balls twine, $1. 68: yy gross 

pencils, $2.25; 2 gross pens, $1.50; 1 gross 
pens, $1; 3%4 lbs bands, $8.13; ‘4 gross pen- 
cils, $5.40; 1 desk basket, 25c; 6 sponges, 
60c; 1 sponge and cup, 25c; 3 ink pads, 75c; 

1 muc cup, 25c; 6 ink wells, 90c; | ruler, 60c; 

2 chair pads, $2.50; 1 pr shears, 25c; 1 office 

knife, $1; 1 ring bookcover, $2.85; %4 lb 

bands, 50c; 1,000 coin envelopes, 85c; 2 





— 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





‘Bond Your Officers 
and Employes’’ 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


Agents Everywhere 


or Write Home Office 


Home Office: BALTIMORE 








bottles ink, 50c; 1 doz ribbons, $6; 2 muc 
cups, 50c; | muc brush, 10c; 1 card of thumb 
tacks, 20c; 6 doz note books, $3.60; 2 doz 
pads, $2; 25,000 envelopes (printed), $65; 
12 sheets ledger paper, 40c; 1 gross no 106 
pens, $1.75; 1 gross no 33 pens, $1; 1 gross 
no 303 pens, $1.25; 1 gross no 404 pens, 75c; 
1 box carbon paper, $2.50; 4,000 second 
sheets, $3; 2 stamp pads, 50c; 2 bottles 
stamp ink, 30c; 100 scratch pads, $3.75; 6 
balls twine, $1.50; 6 balls twine, $1.20; 1 
box pens, 75c; 1 sponge cup, 15c; }4 gross pen 
holders, $2.25; 1 tube glue, 10c; 1 lb pins, 
90c; 12 sheets bond paper, 10c; 12 boxes 
carbon, $30; 1 doz ink wells, $1.80; 4 type- 
writer ribbons, $2; 1 stamp pad, 40c; 500 
folders, $3; 1 celluloid tab, 10c; 2 ty ewriter 
desks, $64; 5,000 no 10 envelopes, 
manila envelopes, $2.50; 5 ate yi 
board, $8; Typewriter & Office Supply co. 
Printing 6,000 organizers reports, $21; 2,000 
2-c envelopes, $15; 10,000 gum febelat aS: 
3,000 salary receipts, $9; proof changes (or- 
ganizers), $16.50; 2,500 labor press and 
corrections, $43; 2,000 receipts, $7; 5,000 
supply order blanks, $12.50; 10,000 or- 
ganizers letter heads, $32.50; 10 proofs organ- 
zations, $2.20; The Trades Unionist. . 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 
ar expenses: F L, Rist, $20; F L Rist, 
$20; F L Rist, $20; F L, Rist, $10.... 
Refund of overpayment of n, d, 15, tax, 
laborers prot 14640, J C Parker, secy...... 
Organizing expenses: H A Engle, $20; H A 
Engle, $2 
Bapenpes attending E C meeting, W: ash (feb 
"16), W Green..... - 
gute 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, 
4-c, $16; P O dept.. 
Legislative expenses, J P E gan 
Money received and not sancintedl for, federal 
labor 14465. 
Money received ‘and not receipted for, federal 
labor 1446. 
Strike Lenses to horse nail “workers 6170 for 
37th week, ending feb, 26, '16, F E Tracy, 
secy; Jas F Dillon, pres 
Money received and not receipted for, federal 
labor 14696. 
Money receiv ed and not receipted for, soft beer 
bottlers & peddlers 8934. 
Money received and not receipted for, telephone 
operators 12846. 
Money received and not receipted for, sus- 
pender workers 10093...... 
Money received and not receipted | for,. 
cream & creamery workers 14774 
Money received and not ee for, yeast 
workers 14639... . 
Expenses from W: ‘ash, D C, to Phila, Pa, and re- 
turn, M Webster comes 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale.... 
Appropriation to Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada for meee expenses, P M 
Draper, secy-treas es ; 
Legislative expenses A EB Holder, $57; G 
Hamilton, $57... cavebanene 
Refund of unused pre miums on secy-treas 
_ bond, bartenders 51, C E Sullivan. . . 


: Salary, office employes, week ending mar 18, 


"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E ’Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber (1 day), $3.39; 
W H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; 

Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, $224; F E 


20. 


Waggaman (5 5-7 days) $14.10; M M Connell, 
$17.53; E C Howard, $21.85; S B Woolls, 
$21. 43: EJ Tracy, $16.57;H K Myers, $16.38; 
GP Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $12; L von Kreuter, 
$14; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $11; ER 
Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $16; E 
Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
$15; L P Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, 
$11; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M 
Covert, $10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; 
F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; S M 
Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10; B E Gor- 
man, $15; R M Purcell, $12; G E Mills, $10; 
E C Rodier, $10; H Browne, $15; M F Peake 
(4% days), $7.15; B E Bostick, $15; 
Garvey, $15; F M Leggett, $15; C R 
Adams, $15.27;.C A Marks, $17.50; L H 
Nielsen, $10; A G Russell (1% days), "$4.52 

Organizing expenses, C P Tay lor : 

Salary, week ending mar 18, '16, F C Thorne. . 

Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fee, 
federal labor 14688, M Hartis 5 

Refund of overpayment of jan, ‘16, tax, federal 
labor 14954, C M Hawes.... 

Refund of overpayment of jan, '16, tax, federal 
labor 8060, G Trant. . . 

Refund of overpayment of dec, ’15, tax, federal 
labor 12794, F J O'Hare... 


. Organizing expenses, H B Tritipoe 


Expressage, Wells Fargo & co, express 
Freight and drayage, Merchants ransfer & 
Storage co ‘ 

Electrical work, F G Mitchell 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph c co ne 

Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $55; J G 
Brown, $51.50.... 

Money received and not receipted for, federal 
labor 12706 

Refunded money received and not rec eipted for, 
federal labor 12706, C S Mitchell 

Refund of overpayment of tax, elevator con- 
ductors 13105, C Brandhorst. . 

Refund of money received and not receipted for, 
nail makers 14199, G R Melvin 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, jewelry workers 14444, L L Cushman 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, meter workers 14502, J O'Connor 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 
$61.23; W Collins, $46.90 : 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $74.93; L 
Wilson, $24; H Frayne, $110.50; A Marks, 
$30; S Sontheimer, $36; H L Eichelberger, 
$61.65; J M Richie, $33.95; J A Filett, 
$62.40; J] L Lewis, $76.84; T H Flynn, 
$66.67 ; J Tafelski, $64.97; H Streifler, $75.30 


. Stamps: 6,000 l-c, P O dept 


Organizing expenses, F W Snyder 

Refund on two yearly subscriptions to AM Frep 
sent to Mrs A W Wilkins, Franklin Square 
Agency , 

Org anizing expenses (l-c " hatters), M Le ccsspnee 

71.69; JE Roach, $65.8 

oun expenses: F H McCarthy, $73.47; 
J D Chubbuck, $51.09; A Goode, $3 2.7 -C 
Wyatt, $66.02 (inte duavgheesesees 

Money received and not receipted for, city 
firemen 14546 . 

Refund of money received and not rec eipted for, 
city firemen 14546, S M Britton 

Money received and not receipted for, federal 
labor 12988. . 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 


Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Money received and not receipted for, sugar 
workers 10519 i 

Refund of overpayment of dec, ‘15, tax, girl 








3. Salary, week ending mar 25, 


. Printing San 
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strippers 14847, A K Koch dncimeexe 
"16, F C Thorne. . 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A . 
Holder, $57.... 
Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 18, 
The W: ete Ma Herald 
Salary, office employes, week endin; 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35: I § ¥ 
Manning, $30: L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D J Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber (5 days), $15. wi 
W H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $19.81; M 
Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$18; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, 
$16; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $18; 
E J Tracy, $16; H K Myers, $18.32; G P 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, 
$16; M M Coates, $12.75; L von Kreuter, 
$12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $11; 
E R Illingworth, $16; H H Ruebsam, $16; 
E yy $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
$15; L P Chamberlain, $11; CR Gilbert, $11; 
A E Rush (5% 6 days), $10. 22; E B Kane, $11; 
M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
$11;F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; S M 
Warren, $11; B Manuel (5 days), $8.22: 
E Gorman, $20.76; R M Purcell, $15; G 
Mills, $10; E C Rodier (1 day}, $1.78; H 
Browne, $18; M F Peake, $11.19; A E 
Bostick, $15; A Garvey. $15; F M Leggett 
(3 days), $7.50; C R Adams, $15: _A 
Marks, $15; L H > +. days), $8.5: 
Organizing expenses, J B D 
Legislative expenses, Grant ee —_ 
Money received and not receipted for, flour & 
cereal mill employes 14046. 
Organizing expenses: T J Vitaich, $10; i 
Brown, $52.30 
Organizing expenses, D Kreyling. . 
Refund of overpayment of dec, '15, tax, federal 
labor 12412, J Rapp 
Refund of overpayment of tax, united umbrella 
handle & stick makers 14581, S Bearman. . 
Refund of overpayment of tax, $3.60 and re- 
instatement fee, 25c, cigar factory tobacco 
strippers 8156, A T Bowen 
7 H B Tritipoe, $36. 70; 


Printing Weekly News Letter of mar 25, 
The Washington Herald. . ; 

Organizing expenses, W E Castro... 

. Organizing expenses, J Fitzpatrick. 

— = we and not receipted for, federal 

r 

enuien: pense? (1-c hatters), W Collins. 

Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $95.21; J D 
hubbuck, $51.55; J A Flett, $56.65; H L 
Eichelberger, $65. 85; J M Richie, $32. 55; 
A Goode, $33.84; E T Flood, $69.10; A 
Wilson, $33.60; A Marks, $30; H Frayne, 
$117.45; J Tafelski, $61.98; F H McCarthy, 
$54.55; T H Flynn, $77.93.... 

Printing: 10,000 letter heads, $25; *%4 gross 
pencils, $5.35; 800 circulars, $4.50; 3,000 
receipt blanks, $18.25; 10,000 letter heads, 
$31.50; 800 circulars, $6; 10,000 letter 
heads, $25; 500 additional reports, $2.75; 
400 monthly reports, $12.25; 500 letter heads, 
$3.25; 500 note heads, $3.50; 1,500 monthly 
reports, $14.75; 6,000 additional reports, 
$12.75; 900 lists of members of Congress, 
$21.25; 25,000 criculars, $73.75; 473 circulars 
for minipg dept, $3.75; making drawing and 
halftone of seal, $3.75; 3,000 letter heads, 
$12; 2,200 voting blanks, $7.75; 5,000 
letter ‘heads, $21.50; 3,600 letter heads, 
$14.75; The Law Reporter Printing co. ... 

Organizing expenses, D Kreyling 

Refund of overpayment of dec, 15, tax, oyster- 
men’s prot assn 14878, A S Campo 

Refund of a of jan, "16, tax, cement 
makers | A E Hourath 

Organizing ex AS, J F Kreiger. 

rancisco convention proceedings, 
The Law Reporter Printing co 

Commissions on advertising contracts 

Two underwood typewriters, less 10% 
credit on L C Smith and Smith Premier, 
Underwood Typewriter co 

Rent of basement, J A Wilner 

Printing regular_edition Am Frp for jan, ’ 


15 
00 


110 SO 
31 50 


28. 


The Law Reporter Printing co...... 
Binding one ledger, A Zichtl & co... . 
Directory for 1916, R L Polk & co. , 
Printing Am Fep for jan, ’16, for local unions, 

The Law Reporter Printing co 
One Underwood typewriter, less 

credit, L C Smith, Underwood Typewriter co 
25 rolls paper, Burroughs Adding Machine co 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
One copy daily and one copy daily and Sunday, 

Washington Herald, sept, 1,’15, to mar 1,16, 

CA Lowe... 

One Underwood typewriter, less 10% credit, 

Smith Premier, Underwood Typewriter co. . 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express 
Commissions on advertising contracts 
Stamps, 4,000 l-c; P O dept 
Organizing expenses, J] W Sieniiun. 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 

$64.79; J E Roach, 85 
Organizing expenses: F W Snyder, $93.02; 

C Wyatt, $87, 05; S Sontheimer, $43.28; 

H Streifler, $65. 40: S Iglesias, $57.20; W A 

Nealy, $20 
Refund of overpayment of tax, federal labcr 

14781, CC D 


- Membership books, A Zichtl & co 


One frame and mat, Venable’s 

One A O Corres Unit, Library Bureau 

One ’16, edition American newspaper annual 
and directory, N W Ayer & Son 

Seven photos of new office building, Harris & 
Ewing 

Six ink eradicators, $1.25; 2,000 Hotchkiss 
fasteners, 80c; Typewriter & Office Supply co 

Adjusting Smith Premier typewriter, Reming- 
ton Typewriter co 

Translation, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable co 

Printing regular edition Am Ferp for feb, '16, 
The Law Re er Printing co 

Printing Am D for feb, "1, for local unions, 
The Law 7 neh Printing co 

Fee, m o, 54c; extra rent, $7; newspaper and 
magazines, $1. 53; congressional record, $1.47; 
newspaper and ads, $1.68; hauling and dray- 
age, $4.60; tire tape, 10c; matches, 60c; 
freight and expressage, $3.72; messenger serv 
ice, 55c; disinfectant, 40c; car tickets, $12.75; 
J E Giles 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Electrical work, E F Brooks co 

Expressage, Adams Express co 

Money received and not receipted for, united 
well and prospecting drillers 14740 

Organizing expenses, D Worden 

Refund of overpayment of = 15, jan "16, tax, 
clay workers 14778, J Week 

Refund of overpayment of ‘aitiation fee, ‘federal 
labor 7479, A Lamont 

3 books, Brentanos 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Scully. . 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $66.99; C fe) 
souag $89.25; J B Dale, $31.50; J Wilson, 

9 


. Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


secy 

Premiums on bonds for mar, 16, Natl Surety co 

Postage on Am FeEp, P O dept 

Postage on Weekly New Letter, P O dept.... 

One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy... . 

Salary, office employes, week ending apr, 1, '16 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 
ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; 
DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19;WH Howlin, 
$25; AE Hawkins, $18; G A Boswell, $18; 
R S Thomas, $16; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
$18; W von Ezdorf, $18; F E Waggaman, 
$16; M M Connell, $16; E C Howard, re 
S B Woolls, $24; E J Tracy, $16; K 
Myers, $17; G P Boswell, $15; MJ DA, 
$15;MR Ford, $16; M M Coates, $15.48; 
L von Kreuter, $12; 'A D Cecil, $15; J Mc- 
Donald, $14.01; E R Illingworth, $16; H H 
Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $11; F A Manning, 
$11; V L Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, $11; 
C R Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11;E B Kane, 
$11; M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F 
Lollo, $11; F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; 
S M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10.36; B E 
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Gorman, $16; R M Purcell, $15; G Mills, 
$10; E C Rodier, $10; H Browne, $18; M F 
Peake, $10.24; A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey, 
$15; F M Leggett 415; GR Adams, $15. 40; 
€ A Marks, $15. ; L Nielsen, $10; RR W - 
Clark, $10; A G Russell (2 2-7 days), $8.33 $78 0 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, lead 
burners 15009, J M Richie : 25 
ixpenses for mar, '16, Sarel Gompers, pres. . . 175 80 


Fete. sc. tees sda lithe $2 7,944 Ol 


RECAPITULATION 


$53,388. 10 
28,062 29 


Cash balance on hand February 29, 1916 
Receipts for the month of March, 1916 


$81, 450 39 
27,944 O1 


$53, 506 38 


Expenses for month of March, 1916. 
Cash balance on hand March 31, 1916 


In general fund. . 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions. . : . 52,719 77 


$53,506 38 


Cash balance on hand March 31, 1916 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund March 31, 1916 $52,719 77 
On account of office building loan from defense 
und ew news ee ll 


Balance of defense fund March 31, 1916, inctoding 
loan $102,719 77 
In general fund. 786 61 


Balance on hand March 31, 1916, including loan $103,506 38 


Cash balance on hand March 31, 1916 $53,506 38 
On account of office eas loan from defense 
° —_ 50,000 00 
Total. $103, 506 38 
FRANK MORRI: . 
Secretary, A. F. 











THEATRICAL. 


STAGE : ARDWARE 


FULL LINE.F Sev 
LOW PRICES. 


J.R:CLANcY* Syracuse. N'Y: 




















ide, 

made, best quality; one Typewrit- 
wend. one for Pencil. These rubbers last 6 mo. to 
The Holder alifetime. By slight pressure, clean 
is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or line to be erased withoat injurng an ‘ 
Price 10¢ each. New Rubbers S$ . All Stationers, 

EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASLR 
By mail og: =. Booklets 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO.. Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the well known Wokberse *O.K.”" Paper Fasteners. 


$786 61. 





DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 
For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Very Best Edge Tools Made in Ame aed 











THE FAMOUS OLD 


“0, R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
N THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this ‘‘ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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teeter 2 errarmeeten, at 


Call off all bets. Years ago Old Grand- 
father Harper took the lead and he’s 
never lost it. In the race for popularity 
there's only one entry— 

OLD 


I. W. — | 


WHISKEY 


Gained 30,000 cases last year and 
\ still growing. And just because 
there’s a mellowness—sweetness—a 
M\ velvety deliciousness about this 
\S4a\ famous old brand that never 
$4 has been equalled. Try 4 A 
At Best Dealers °.¢ 
Everywhere fill 
: wT Pe aan cee il Hl} Hi MU 
" BERNHEIM DISTILLING co., Louisville, Hy. 
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LION seers. MILK 














TO HEALTH 


IS 
HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH 





ROOF ann DECK 


| BAYONNE | 
| _CLOTH 








) ebeesege covers the porch-roofs and 
floors of the finest buildings in the 
land. It is more durable than ordinary 
coverings—it is not laid in wet paint— 
saves this expense and results in a neater 
job. After laying, requires but one coat 
of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 
Proof against weather and foot wear. 





John Boyle @ Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1860 NEW YORK 











BEACON HILL 
CIGARETTES 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish 
that you will like 


THEY ARE UNION MADE 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
BOSTON 














ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


oe 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 


Everybody ‘who. has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


* New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON * 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB. WAFERS 





| GARLOCK 





Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principai Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND 2 rigged 
PALMYRA 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK ‘PACKING COMPANY 





























T 


pon eee 


CELEBRATED 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 





PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 














* 
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United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 





‘Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counteyfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Fedération of Labor-and 
Organized Labor in general. 3 cs 





Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York wel 











A safe and palatable laxative for children 


Mrs. Winslow's | 
Soothing Syrup Subscribe to the 


Absolutely Non-narcotic ‘ F . 

Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of American Federationist 

their derivatives, ~ ' 

By checking wind colic and correcting intes- . ‘ 

tinal troubles common with children during 

the period of teething, helps td produce natu- 

raland healtgy sleep. Soothes the fretting baby 
and thereby gives relief to the tired mother. 


One Dollar a Year 





- 

















HEADACHES 


104,254, 50¢, & $129 Bottles. 


Alleock’s |"":2i" 


PLASTER Brandreths 


@) The Wi’ orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
= ‘ o Entirely Vi ble. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For pert <r 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
1 


remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 
order asting See an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § eguai. 
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More than 


400,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 


LIFE AND LABOR 





The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 
The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 


166 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents — 














CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 
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ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 





> 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 





F. EMKEN, President A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


Emken Chemical Co., Proprietors 
ROASTE R of Malt, Corn, etc., 
for the Brewing Trade. 
Sole Manufacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Ex- 
tract of Roasted Malt), Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime,etc. Manufacturers of 
AROMATIC DEXTRIN MALT 


Office 175 South Street, Cor. Roosevelt, New York 
Works :: 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 














Graham Quality Exceis 


I AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER 
In New England today fighting the high cost of funerals. I own 

my superb equipment complete, and propose to serve only the 
needs of the ic. slic. I prefer to serve many al lw figure rather 
than lew at an outrageous profit. Your own 
goed commen sense will tell vou I am in the right. 

Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 


Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
242-214 Main Street, Worcester ~- 
me “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














JOHN SULLIVAN & SON 


PLAIN AND FANCY AWNINGS 


BOW COVERS a Specialty; Venti- 
lated, Noiseless, Non-Rattiing WIN. 
DOW AWNING; HORSE and TRUCK 
COVERS, FEED BAGS, DRIVERS’ 
CANVAS APRONS, TRUCK - BOW 
and FARM WAGON COVERS; 
TENTS; WATERPROOF TARPAUL- 
INS for Domestic and Export Use 


356 HUDSON St., bet. KING & CHARLTON Sts. 
PHONE, 2477 Spring NEW YORK 

















RED STAR 


YEAST CO. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? 


C YOU know that the. UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! . It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more.’ It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


” 





And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


VERY time you buyg > with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
— people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push unicn labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an, article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, family. 








FACT. No. 














The above label is stam 


on 


Collars and C Ts 





SPECIAL One ov aumrony of OT NCH] 


MENT 


NASLLNIADY) 











1041144 
= 














The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 








0411 














The above labelis placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


ww 


a New York 














$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them. 
@We do |. ot know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, W nt to know about it. 

qgSo, will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to inipeve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


é SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 
817-319 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK CITY 

















The Bork System 


Comprising &A Green Stamps and Hamiltan Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Wamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving JAC Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are LAL Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 *" out the United States, 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CiTYy 

















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 








727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 


ad 





* 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
° Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
* 
* 


brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 

cheapest. lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 

Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


intraarea 

















